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Accepted by the 
American Dental cepted 
Association 


as Sodium 


aS 
Bicarbonate U.S.P. 


Recognized as an 
excellent dentifrice by 
generations of dentists 


For more than 50 years, dentists have been recommending 
and using Baking Soda as an efficient dental cleansing agent. 
The low cost and cleaning effectiveness of both brands of 
Church & Dwight Baking Soda are two important benefits 
—for doctor and patient alike. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. e Business Established in 1846 
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filmated with cotton for greater absorbency 
machine manufactured to assure uniformity _ 


ore economical than hand 


* According to a recent survey, more than one-third 
of the population over 30 years of age wears some 
type of removable denture. Authority on request. 


For the 1 patient out of 3° 
with denture-bearing tissues... 


Prescribe the gentle-action ORAL B 
for denture patients as well as for 
routine daily home care 


Many people in your waiting room have a com- 
mon problem — shrinkage and poor circulation 
in denture-bearing tissues. 

The ORAL B Toothbrush could be a welcome 
suggestion to these patients. Over 2500 very thin 
nylon bristles have smooth-top design, plus uni- 
formly gentle texture for real brushing comfort. 
These features make the ORAL B ideal for clean- 
ing teeth effectively and brushing gums safely. 

Make it easier for your denture patients to 
adopt proper home dental care habits by pre- 
scribing one brush for both teeth and gums. Send 
for an ORAL B 60 and test it with this particular 
use in mind. 
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Only one texture ...In three sizes for all the family 


ORAL B Company e San Jose, California 


e Toronto, Canada 
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HYPEREMIA 


@ “Stirring up” circulation by means of massage is accepted good practice to 
eliminate sluggishness, congestion, stagnation—HYPEREMIA. And when such 
treatment is applied by STIM-U-DENTS to the interproximal soft gum tissue, 
their gentle massaging action serves as a quick and effective aid in overcoming 
this condition, forcing the blood along into the lungs for purification. 


Literally thousands of dentists have written us attesting the merits and 
effectiveness of STIM-U-DENTS and indicating their many specific uses. 


@ FOR BLEEDING GUMS @ AFTER PROPHYLAXIS @ CLEANING AROUND 
@ FOR RECEDING GUMS @ THE TREATMENT OF VIN- BRIDGES 
CENT'S INFECTION AND @ EFFECTIVELY USED 
@ FOR SOFT, SPONGY OTHER GUM PATHOSIS WITH ORTHODONTIC 
GUMS ue APPLIANCES 
@ EXCESSIVE CALCULUS @ CLEANING @ REVEAL CAVITIES 
ACCUMULATION TRAUMATIZED AREAS AND LOOSE FILLINGS 


An invaluable aid to prevention and treatment of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS 
Ask For FREE SAMPLES for Patient Distribution. 
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FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 


STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 38, Mich. 
[[] Send FREE SAMPLES for patient distribution. J.A.D.Hyg—7-59 
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Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 


Address 
City Zone 
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by SHAILER 
By A.C.D., Secretary, Council 
on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Associa- 
tion; Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor at Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery of Loyola 
University. titten by 18 
contributors. Just Published, 
1959, 348 pages, 6!” x 9/2", 
161 figures. Price, $6.75. 


Are Your Skills Equal 


to Your Responsibilities? 


get practical, clinical 
help in this new Mosby book 


Just Published! Edited by Peterson 
CLINICAL DENTAL HYGIENE 


Superior performance in your profession is based on a firm founda- 
tion of basic principles and techniques. This new Mosby book will 
help you improve your clinical skills and techniques so that you can 
assume added responsibilities and move ahead rapidly in your pro- 
fession, 


One of the few books written expressly for the dental hygienist, 
CLINICAL DENTAL HYGIENE discusses all the clinical office 
procedures you are expected to perform with particular emphasis 
on all phases of oral prophylaxis. Rather than attempting to include 
superficial material on the basic sciences, the authors provide you 
with a wealth of practical information you can put to use immedi- 
ately. Not only do they discuss and instruct you in the most efficient 
way to perform such office duties as roentgenology, sterilization, 
instrumentation, chairside assisting and charting, but they also 
explain current concepts and theories of calculus deposits, methods 
of preventing caries, theories of calculus removal, modern theories 
of dental materials and their use in laboratory work as well. 


Written by an outstanding group of dental educators, this new book 
covers the entire area of clinical practice in twelve stimulating chap- 
ters. Discover how it can help you to acquire the knowledge and 
skills you need to move ahead in your profession. Send no money 
now—just fill out the coupon below and order your copy on 10 day 
approval. 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Dear Sir: cop 

send me on 10 day Peterson’s CLINICAL DENTAL 

GIENE, priced at $6.75. I understand that if I am not completely 

pcm og I can return the book within 10 days with no charge or 

obligation. If remittance is enclosed, publisher pays the mailing 
charges. 

(1 Payment enclosed 
(Same return privilege) 


(J Charge my account 
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Message from the President 


“Winp your olifant!”’ shouted Oliver. “I certainly will not wind my. olifant!” 
roared Roland indignantly... . But there I go, giving away the punch line of my 
story, which should have been begun more like this: 

There was a stillness of the mountains and a crispness of the mountains in the 
air. The inquisitive chirpings of the morning birds received an answer from the 
tumbling murmurs of a small stream, which for countless ages had worn its way 
through the ageless hills. Muted human sounds, too, struggled up through openings 
speared by shafts of sunlight in the little clouds of mist that still were clinging to 
the timeless rocks. Now and then there came the muffled pawing of a restless charger; 
the subdued metallic murmur of some unnamed “Excalibur” as it rattled softly 
within its sheath, swaying against an armored coat of mail; the nervous cough 
that cleared a tightened throat; all these sounds the stillness of the mountains 
accepted, and absorbed, and yet remained a stillness, unperjured. 

Suddenly—“Wind your olifant!” 

Four times these heart-quickening words broke the stillness as Oliver called 
upon Roland to blow his trumpet and thus call the hosts of Charlemagne to their 
assistance. You might have heard this with your very own ears, in spite of the fact 
that they would have been covered by a protecting helmet of steel, had you been 
one of the select group of Franks, noblemen all, who were gathered at the entrance 
of a narrow pass through the Pyrenees Mountains at Roncevoux in Spain. Four 
times you would have heard Roland refuse to blow his signalling horn, in spite of 
the fact that it would have seemed to have been good judgment to do so, and in 
spite, moreover, of the fact that such a signal had been ordered by Charlemagne 
himself, should danger threaten his noblemen. 

You would have been at this entrance to the pass on this fated day as one of a 
picked group of knights ordered to act as a rear guard for the protection of the main 
body of Charlemagne’s army which already was crossing the first ridges of the 
Pyrenees on its way back into France after seven years conquest of the Saracens in 
Spain. That day of your life would have been in the year 778 A.D. and it also would 
have been the day of your death, for none of these noble Franks survived. You 
would have been slain along with your commanding officer, Roland, and his peer- 
less lieutenant, Oliver, by the Saracens who overtook your little group in ambush 
in the mountain pass at Roncevoux. 

All of this would have befallen you and your comrades because of a failure in 
communications, specifically, in this case, the failure of Roland to communicate 
with Charlemagne by sounding his olifant. All of this could have befallen you 
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had you lived in the year 778, but since you are living in the Twentieth Century 
you must read of it, of course in the great French epic poem The Song of Roland. 

Eleven centuries have passed, giving way to the Twentieth Century of today. 
“Olifants,” too, have passed, giving way to telephones, television, radio, first class 
mail, air mail, telegrams, and cablegrams; until it would seem that our means of 
communication are all but perfected. Yet the need for a better understanding 
among individuals, organizations, and even nations of people, is perhaps greater 
now than it was in the days of Roland; and, as it was in the days of Roland, the 
crux of the problem still is in the human failure to use effectively the available 
means of communication in order to make themselves thoroughly understood. ‘This 
is true within our own organization. 

In my pleasant travels, this year, to speak to, and visit with the members of many 
of our constituent associations, one sentence is always sure to emerge from a discus- 
sion of our society affairs. “If we just had better communications there would be 
far less misunderstanding among our membership!” 

Good communication can be considered to have been attained only when all 
persons involved have received a clear cut, complete, and accurate understanding 
of the matter communicated. In obtaining this, the responsibility is shared equally 
by both the transmitter of the ideas and the receiver of them. 

Good communication must be timely, prompt, clear, concise and must reach, 
actually “reach,” all persons involved. Best communication would be attained by 
face-to-face discussions, for thereby differences in opinions, failures in understanding 
and even obscurity in expression, can be examined readily and perhaps: corrected. 
Unfortunately face-to-face discussion is seldom possible in the business of running 
our national association. The distances which separate our members and even our 
constituent societies make it inevitable that the written word must convey much of 
our interchange of thoughts. Our written words should therefore be selected as 
carefully as is possible in order that they shall “say what we mean and mean what 
we say.” Our written words should be “carbon-copied” and sent to all key persons 
involved, and even forwarding and trading might be encouraged to advantage. 

An excellent form of communication for our association is the Journal. It should 
be, and it is charged with vital information of first line importance to our members. 
It should be read, and yes, even studied by every single member. 

A better understanding of our varied local problems which together make up 
our mutual national problems, will be the urgently needed result if better com- 
munications between all of the members of our association can be had. Each of us 
should personally strive toward this goal. 

“Wind your olifant!” 

HELEN M. GArvEy 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Single Stannous Fluoride 


Topical ‘Treatments 


LILLIAN O. DAHL AND NANCY J. DUDDING 


Indiana University 


In cunicat. studies conducted at Indiana 
University and by the Indiana State Board 
of Health over a period of the past eight 
years, a single application of an 8 per cent 
solution of stannous fluoride has been shown 
to be effective in the partial reduction of 
dental caries in children.' Similar results 
have been reported by Jordan.® For a ten 
year period prior to the clinical studies at 
Indiana, enamel solubility studies** and 
dental caries studies in small laboratory ani- 
mals showed that stannous fluoride was an 
effective anticariogenic agent." 

Volker® has recently stated that topical 
fluoride as a public health measure has been 
a disappointment mainly because of poor 
procedure. Thus, the hygienist should put 
forth all possible effort to render, not just 
a satisfactory topical procedure, but a su- 
perior technique. No detail is too small to 
be overlooked and no step can be hurried. 
Properly given topical treatments take time, 
and they cannot be hurried without loss of 
the desired anticariogenic effects. 

It is, therefore, the aim of this article to: 
(1) give the correct technique for preparing 
the stannous fluoride solution; (2) to give 
the proper technique for applying it to the 
teeth; and, (3) explain some of the proper- 
ties of stannous fluoride. 


PREPARATION OF THE STANNOUS 
FLUORIDE SOLUTION 


The effectiveness of stannous fluoride 
treatments depends on a number of factors, 
perhaps the most important of which is the 


prevention of oxidation and hydrolysis of 
the stannous ion. Since freshly prepared 
solutions are more effective in reducing 
dental caries in animal experiments than 
aged solutions,® it is recommended that the 
solutions be prepared and used fresh for 
each patient. 

Be very careful to keep the container of 
solid stannous fluoride tightly sealed in 
order to keep air and moisture away from 
the solid crystals. Ask a pharmacist to 
weigh 0.8 gram of solid stannous fluoride* 
into a No. o gelatin capsule. These filled 
capsules should be stored in a glass jar with 
a screw top lid in order to insure the least 
possible contact with air and moisture. 

Immediately following a thorough dental 
prophylaxis, remove the contents of a single 
capsule (0.8 gram) and place it in a 25 ml. 
pyrex or polyethylene beaker. Stannous 
fluoride does not dissolve readily and needs 
to be stirred in order to insure complete 
solution. The cotton-free end of an appli- 
cator stick can be used very nirely for this 
purpose. 

Stannous fluoride does not have a pleas- 
ant taste, but no flavoring or coloring agent 
should be added. Any additions to the solu- 
tions will change the ionic species so that 
the anticariogenic properties are signifi- 
cantly decreased. If it were possible to im- 
prove the flavor of stannous fluoride with- 
out losing its effectiveness you may be cer- 
tain that the research chemists would have 
already done so. 

The 10 ml. of solution is sufficient to 
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treat all the teeth of either a child or an 
adult. In fact, part of the solution may be 
left over. This unused portion should be 
discarded. 


“TECHNIQUE FOR APPLICATION TO THE TEETH 


Before applying a topical fluoride treat- 
ment to the teeth a thorough prophylaxis 
must be given. This includes the removing 
of all possible bacterial plaques, stain, and 
calculus from the tooth surface. Dental 
sandpaper strips are used for the interproxi- 
mal surfaces. If large amounts of calculus 
are present, or if the gingival tissue is in- 
flammed, it is recommended that a second 
appointment be given to complete the treat- 
ment. The teeth should then be repolished 
and the stannous fluoride treatment given 
at that time. Inflamed gingival tissue is more 
sensitive to stannous fluoride than is normal 
gingival tissue. Patients with irritated gin- 
giva will compain of the solutions “burn- 
ing” or “stinging.” In contrast, patients with 
normal tissue do not have such a complaint. 
Muhler’ has reported: 

“In about 5 per cent of the adults and 1 per cent 
of the children who received the 10 or 8 per cent 
solutions respectively of stannous fluoride, there was 
noticed a mild blanching of the gingiva... . It is 
believed that this is a result of local necrosis result- 
ing from the precipitation of tissue protein by the 
high concentration of the tin used, since it was 
always possible to demonstrate a gingivitis, of some 
degree of severity, in those cases in which blanching 
of the gingiva subsequently occurred.” 


Tooth brushing is not considered an ac- 
ceptable substitute for a prophylaxis.* 
Therefore, even if the prophylaxis was given 
only a week previously, the stannous fluor- 
ide treatment cannot be given without com- 
pleting another thorough prophylaxis. Neg- 
lecting to render a thorough prophylaxis 
will significantly reduce the effectiveness of 
the treatment. 

Prepare the patient for the topical treat- 
ment by having the back of the chair 
straight. It is not advisable to have the 
chair in a reclining position since this adds 
to the possibility of having the solution pass 
into the naso-pharynx. Stonnous fluoride is 
a bitter tasting substance and if care is not 
taken to prevent the solutions from passing 


into the naso-pharynx the patient may gag 
and this adds to the difficulty of keeping the 
teeth isolated. Since the flow of saliva is 
increased with stannous fluoride solution, 
addition cotton rolls must be kept within 
easy reach to be placed in the mouth as 
needed. 

Tell the patient that the taste will not be 
pleasant. It is always a good practice to be 
completely honest with the patients, either 
children or adults. “It tastes a little like 
sour grapefruit” will usually satisfy, or 
perhaps, “It will not taste like your favorite 
dessert, but it will not be so bad that you 
can not easily stand it, and it will help pre- 
vent some of the cavities from forming, 
which you might otherwise have in the next 
year.” Even a very young child will under- 
stand this and most of them will sit quietly 
for the treatment period. 

Unless you have Garmer cotton roll hold- 
ers, it will be necessary to apply the solu- 
tions to a quadrant of the mouth at a time. 
Some hygienists find that you can treat all 
of the maxillary teeth at one time and then 
the right or left mandibular teeth separately. 
If you are using the Garmer holders, there 
are a few things to remember in the place- 
ment of the cotton rolls. A short cotton roll 
is used on the lingual and a long cotton roll 
on the buccal prong (for the buccal and 
labial sections of the mandibular and maxil- 
lary arch), (See illustration 1.) The ends of 
the cotton rolls are cut at a 45 degree angle 
in order to make them fit more easily into 
the mouth. Load the holders with the bevel- 
end toward the labial. On the short cotton 
roll the bevel is placed next to the tongue 
(Illustration 2), If the floor of the mouth is 
fairly deep an extra small piece of cotton 
may be added just posterior to the central 
incisors. ‘This will aid in the absorption of 
the saliva and in keeping the teeth dry. The 
tongue should be trapped underneath the 
cotton roll. Sometimes an extra piece of cot- 
ton on the labial, just at the anterior edge 
of the holder, will position the holder so 
that the lingual cotton will stay along the 
floor of the mouth and not be kicked up to 
the molar area. If the patient pushes with 
the tongue and lips it is more difficult to 
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GARMER HOLDER FOR RIGHT SIDE OF MOUTH 


A—Six inch cotton roll cut with 45° bevel for better 
placement in the mouth 

A,—Six inch cotton roll cut in half for placement 
on lingual prong when treating adult patients 

A,—Six inch cotton roll cut in thirds for placement 
on lingual prong when treating younger patients 

B—Labial-buccal cotton roll folded back to fit along 
gingiva of maxillary arch 


place the holder in proper position. Ask 
the patient to “close” or “bite down” just 
as you are ready to tighten the holder. This 
will make it easier to get the Garmer clamp 
in the correct position. 

The proper position of the cotton rolls 
can be the difference between a good or 
poor topical treatment. The cotton rolls 
must be placed so the solutions can be ap- 
plied to all surfaces of the teeth without 
having the cotton applicator come into con- 
tact with the cotton roll. If the patient’s 
mouth is open too wide there is difficulty in 
keeping the cotton above the buccal sur- 
face on the last tooth in the maxillary arch. 
Number g cotton rolls, the 6 inch length, are 
used for the buccal surfaces. Insert the cot- 
ton on the prong about one inch from the 
anterior end of the cotton roll, (Illustra- 
tion 2). This cotton roll will lay along the 
labial and buccal surfaces of the mandibular 
arch and then curve anteriorly and come 
back along the buccal and labial surfaces of 
the maxillary arch. The cotton must be 
held in place with the index finger of the 
left hand so that it will not slide down 
across the buccal and labial surfaces of the 


mandibular teeth. The 6 inch cotton rolls 
are cut to make either two or three sections 
for use on the lingual prong of the holder. 
It is advisable to use the shorter of these 
for a young child and the longer ones for 
those patients with larger mouths. Place the 
cotton roll on the holder with the posterior 
section just long enough to extend past the 
last molar. Any extra length should be al- 
lowed to extend in the anterior section just 
behind the central and lateral incisors (See 
illustration 2). Gagging will be avoided if 
the cotton roll does not extend beyond the 
distal surface of the posterior molar, and if 
the cotton is beveled next to the tongue. 
(Garmer holders are available in both 
children and adult sizes). 

Next, dry all surfaces of the teeth with 
compressed air. Do not just put the air noz- 
zle in the mouth and blow it on the tooth 
without following some set pattern. It has 
been suggested that the following pattern 
may be found useful; dry the maxillary 


GARMER HOLDER FoR LEFr SIDE OF MoutH 


A—Placement of lingual cotton roll 

A,—Extra length is allowed to fold at area behind 
central incisors. 

A,—Bevel is placed next to the tongue to help avoid 
gagging. 

B—Placement of six inch cotton roll for labial and 
buccal areas (insert prong about one inch from 
end of roll) 

B,—Shows how to bend six inch cotton roll when 
holder is placed in the mouth. This cotton roll 
should extend from central incisors of mandibular 
arch to central incisors of maxillary arch. 

B.—Place index finger of left hand at this position 
to hold cotton roll above givgival margin. 

C—A short piece of cotton at this point will help 
give balance to the holder and keep the lingual 
cotton down in the posterior and away from the 
lingual surface of the molars. 
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teeth first, with the movement posteriorly 
on the buccal, anteriorly on the occlusal, 
and posteriorly on the lingual, Dry the 
mandibular teeth last following the same 
pattern. 

Apply the freshly mixed stannous fluoride 
solution to the dry and isolated teeth with a 
cotton swab. The teeth must be kept moist 
with the solution at all times during the 
four minute treatment period. The size of 
the cotton swab is an important factor in 
giving a really successful topical treatment. 
One which is too small will not hold enough 
solution; one which is too large will touch 
the cotton rolls and the tissues of the mouth 
and the solution will be absorbed from the 
swab before it can be applied to the tooth 
surface. If the cotton swab becomes frayed 
during the treatment period, complete the 
treatment with a fresh swab. Drip the solu- 
tion on the teeth, have enough solution so 
that you can see that the teeth are wet and 
so the solution can follow the contour of 
the teeth and flow into the interproximal 
surfaces. Do not just rub a semi-dry cotton 
swab over the teeth and expect to get results. 
In applying the solutions, as in the drying 
process, a pattern of movement is found to 
be helpful. It is suggested that you start 
on the mandibular quadrant and bring the 
swab posteriorly on the buccal, anteriorly 
on the occlusal, and posteriorly on the 
lingual. ‘The teeth in the maxillary arch are 
treated by going posteriorly on the lingual, 
anteriorly on the occlusal, and posteriorly 
on the buccal. This procedure is followed 
because of the problem of touching the cot- 
ton roll on the buccal of the posterior molar 
(this may be either tooth 6, 7, or 8, de- 
pending on the age of the patient). The 
above procedure is only a suggested pattern, 
and each operator will wish to work out his 
own pattern. Of paramount importance is 
that all teeth are thoroughly dried and 
then kept thoroughly wet with the stannous 
fluoride solution during the entire treat- 
ment period. 

The teeth are kept wet for a four minute 
period. ‘This means that the solution should 
be constantly applied in those mouths where 
teeth dry rapidly, ‘The rate with which the 
teeth dry in different individuals has been 


found to vary. It is, therefore, not possible 
to say just how often it will be necessary to 
apply the solution during the four minute 
period. The hygienist should keep close 
watch to see that the teeth are kept wet 
at all times. Start timing only after the 
teeth are wet with the solution—not when 
the solution is applied to the first tooth. In 
order to insure a four-minute treatment 
period use a stop watch or the x-ray clock. 
Children like to watch these timers and it 
will sometimes help to get them to sit 
quietly. The second hand on your watch is 
not recommended for use in timing a treat- 
ment. ‘The patient requires your full atten- 
tion during a treatment and there is no 
time to watch the second hand to assure a 
four-minute period, 

After four minutes remove the cotton 
holder and instruct the patient to empty 
the mouth (not to rinse with water). Al- 
low the patient to empty the mouth enough 
times, so that the salivary flow will have 
somewhat subsided, or there will be diffi- 
culty in keeping the mouth dry for the treat- 
ment on the second quadrant. If at any 
time during a treatment the teeth become 
contaminated with saliva the cotton should 
be removed and the treatment repeated. 

When all of the teeth have been treated, 
the patient is permitted to empty the mouth 
and is given instructions not to eat, rinse, 
or have anything in the mouth for a go 
minute period, 

It is recommended that a single applica- 
tion of stannous fluoride be applied to the 
teeth every six months following a routine 
dental prophylaxis. If, however, the patient 
is highly caries-susceptible the dentist may 
suggest treatments more frequently. On the 
other hand, patients with a low decay rate 
may require treatment only once a_ year. 


PIGMENTATION OF ‘TEETH 


No paper on stannous fluoride can be 
considered complete without the mention of 
the typical pigmentation which may occur 
on some areas of the teeth following the 
topical treatment. It is reported by Muhler? 
that pigmentation of the carious areas is 

(Continued on page 118) 
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A View for the Future’ 


P. E. BLACKBERRY, 


May I begin by saying that I believe very 
strongly that the future pattern of dental 
hygiene practice, as in the past, should be 
and will be determined by the dental pro- 
fession, This is as it should be since the 
primary purpose—the basic philosophy—of 
dental hygiene is to serve dentistry. Thus, as 
modifications are made in the functions of 
the dental hygienist, whether they be ex- 
pansion or contraction of present duties, 
they will be made at the behest of, and on 
the basis of the needs of, the dental pro- 
fession. 

It is true indeed, that dental hygienists 
(and assistants) are not being used as ex- 
tensively and effectively as would be de- 
sirable, and that the dental manpower 
problem of the future will have to be met 
in large part through the greater use of 
auxiliary personnel. Furthermore, such ex- 


pansion should logically involve not only 


an increase in the number of dental hy- 
gienists but a broadening of the scope of 
their services. However, in my opinion, this 
broadening should be in the direction of 
additional services of a technical nature 
rather than routine duties which can be 
performed satisfactorily by a dental assist- 
ant with little or no formal training. Just 
as in the case of the dentist, the skills and 
abilities of dental hygienists should not be 
dissipated in routine office procedures which 
can and should be performed by lesser 
trained auxiliary personnel. The decision, 
however, as to the scope of the hygienist’s 
services must rest with the dentist—not the 
hygienist. 

Now to elaborate somewhat on this ques- 

* Presented at the g5th annual meeting of the 


American Dental Hygienists Association, November, 
1958, as part of a panel discussion. 


tion of scope, and to draw a lesson from 
history, never to my knowledge has the 
breadth or scope of any profession narrowed 
or become less complex with the passage of 
time. Not dentistry, not medicine, not law, 
not engineering, not nursing, not dental 
hygiene. Growth and an_ ever-widening 
sphere of service are characteristic of pro- 
fessional advancement, although segmenta- 
tion through specialization is a natural con- 
comitant of such expansion. 

Thus, I am confident that we can expect 
a further broadening of dental hygiene serv- 
ices in the future, as in the past, and J 
would hope that this change would gradu- 
ally encompass such additional technical 
procedures as can be safely delegated by 
the dentist to the properly trained hygienist, 
on the basis of experience and continuous 
evaluation—just as routine prophylaxis, pre- 
liminary mouth examination, radiography 
and topical fluoride application have been 
successively delegated to the hygienist in 
the past. I leave it to the experienced judg- 
ment of the organized dental profession, at 
the national and state levels, to determine 
what these additional procedures should be, 
and to secure such statutory changes as may 
be required to legalize these services by the 
hygienist, performed under the supervision 
of the dentist. Here may I emphasize again 
that the initiative for such changes must 
come from the dental profession—not from 
the dental hygienists. And if we are to meet 
the manpower crisis which is rapidly ap- 
proaching, it seems high time that dentistry 
began to exercise this initiative, make more 
concrete plans, and provide the appropriate 
leadership to shape the future role not only 
of the dental hygienist, but of the assistant 
and technician as well. 
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Major changes in the character of a pro- 
fession come about gradually, in an evolu- 
tionary rather than a revolutionary pattern. 
And so, while we can produce change de- 
liberately, to meet a specific need, such 
change must be planned in a sound and or- 
derly fashion rather than as a radical, trau- 
matic and potentially destructive trans- 
formation, For example, the addition of 
topical fluoride applications to the func- 
tions of the dental hygienist, while not 
yet universally accepted, is being accom- 
plished by the dental profession gradually 
and without great controversy, whereas the 
proposed experiment of a few years ago to 
convert hygienists into dental nurses, 4 la 
New Zealand, provoked explosive reper- 
cussions throughout the country and was 
promptly squelched by the profession at 
large. 

Now to come back to the dual role which 
has been urged for the dental hygienist, If 
the dentist-employer wants his hygienist to 
devote a part of her time to the duties of a 
dental assistant, then this is what she should 
do, without question or argument. However, 
it seems to me both illogical and inefhcient 
to expect the hygienist to perform the many 
functions of a dental assistant and still 
find time to practice good dental hygiene. 
In my view, the dentist who thinks he can’t 
use a hygienist full-time for dental hygiene, 
while employing a dental assistant, just 
doesn’t know how to use auxiliary personnel 
effectively. Dental students (and practition- 
ers, thru continuing education) must be 
trained more adequately in the proper 
utilization of auxiliary personnel, For ex- 
ample, is the average hygienist encouraged 
by her employer to do the full job of pa- 
tient education of which she is capable? And 
is it feasible to expect the hygienist to per- 
form such economically unproductive func- 
tions adequately when she is employed on 
a percentage or commission basis? In my 
opinion, such an employment arrangement 
is both unsound and unprofessional. And 
here I emphasize again, that the responsibil- 
ity for determining how the hygienist is to 
be used—and for bringing about any 
changes in her role as an auxiliary worker— 
rests almost entirely with the dental profes- 


sion. It is we—not you, who must organize 
and direct the dental health team, and it is 
we—not you, who must accept the credit, or 
blame, for the results of our teamwork—or 
lack of it. 

The curriculum in dental hygiene, too, 
will be what dentistry makes it. For ex- 
ample, the present minimum standard of 
two years training at college level, was 
achieved largely as a result of the accredita- 
tion criteria established for dental hygiene 
schools by the A.D.A. This is not to de- 
preciate the valiant efforts of the A.D.H.A. 
and the individual schools which made this 
accomplishment possible, but the fact re- 
mains that the policy-making role was as- 
sumed by the dental profession, and 
properly so. Thus, as further changes are 
made in the length or character of the edu- 
cational program, or modifications in the 
functions for which the dental hygienist is 
being trained, they will be instigated by the 
dental profession, in consultation as always, 
with the A.D.H.A. For example, if the pres- 
ent practice of a few schools, to require two 
years of general college for admission to 
dental hygiene, were to be made universal, 
the decision should come from dentistry. 
Personally, I hope that such a development 
will not occur, for I believe it preferable 
that additional training for the hygienist 
follow, rather than precede the present basic 
curriculum. In other words, the hygienist 
should first be prepared for regular office 
practice, which will consume the vast ma- 
jority of graduates under our present sys- 
tem. Then, having completed an open-end, 
two-year basic curriculum with full univer- 
sity credit, the graduate desiring further 
training for public health, school health, 
teaching, or research can resume her educa- 
tion at any time to prepare for a higher 
level, more responsible position. In this way, 
provision is made for a logical, step-by-step 
sequence in the educational program, ex- 
tending through the master’s degree or 
doctorate, when and if required, to produce 
the leaders needed for the dental hygiene 
profession. And, if and when the time comes 
that the scope of dental hygiene is extended 
to include more functions of a professional 
nature requiring further college education 
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as part of the basic curriculum, it would be 
a relatively simple matter to add one year 
to the present two-year program, or to pro- 
vide such training at the post-certificate 
level for those graduates to whom such addi- 
tional duties are to be assigned. 

In summary, may I reiterate briefly the 
several principles I have identified and at- 
tempted to interpret in terms of their appli- 
cation to the future of dental hygiene: 

1. The future pattern of dental hygiene 
practice should and will be determined 
by the dental profession; 

2. The skills and abilities of dental hy- 
gienists, as of dentists, should not be 
dissipated in routine office procedures 
which can be performed by _ lesser 
trained auxiliary personnel; 

3. Growth and an ever-widening sphere 
of service characterize the evolutionary 
development of all professions; 

4. Major changes in the character of a 
profession come about gradually, in 


an evolutionary rather than a revolu- 

tionary pattern; 

. Dental students (and _ practitioners, 
thru continuing education) must be 
trained more adequately in the proper 
use of dental hygienists and other 
auxiliary personnel; 

6. Additional college training for the 
dental hygienist, to prepare teachers, 
researchers, public health workers and 
other leaders rather than precede the 
basic two-year curriculum, 

And finally, may I venture the prediction 
that dental hygiene is here to stay, that it 
will continue to grow perhaps even as 
rapidly as it has in the past ten years (when 
the number of schools has nearly doubled), 
that the scope of the hygienist’s duties will 
gradually broaden (as have those of the 
nurse), and that both the dentist and the 
public will come to appreciate and demand 
the services of the dental hygienist to an 
ever-increasing degree. 


STANNOUS FLUORIDE 
(Continued from page 115) 


normal and that the non-carious areas of 
the teeth will not become pigmented. This 
pigmentation is brown in color and the area 
of the tooth which is affected is hard, 
whereas before the treatment is was chalky 
and soft to the touch of an explorer. It is, 
therefore, considered to be a beneficial re- 
sult of the stannous fluoride application. 
After giving a number of these topical treat- 
ments the operator can quite accurately 
foretell which teeth will most frequently 
become pigmented, It is suggested that the 
patient be told, in these cases, what is likely 
to take place. Explain to the patient that 
this pigmentation is decreasing the rate at 
which the carious process takes place and 
that in some instances the area will not sub- 
sequently require a filling. This will main- 
tain good patient relations since knowing 
it is beneficial, the patient will not become 
alarmed at seeing the brown pigmentation. 
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The Function and Usefulness of a National 


Board for Dental Hygienists from the 
Viewpoint of the Dental 


Examining Boards* 


CHAMPAGNE, 


Ixasmucu as we are about to discuss a Na- 
tional Board for dental hygienists from 
various viewpoints, we can do no better 
than talk first about the hygienist herself. 
She now has in her possession a newly hard- 
earned license which she treasures as a 
badge of distinction. She is justly proud of 
the profession she has chosen and will 
henceforth represent. She is impressed by 
the Dental Examining Board, who tells her 
how gratifying it is to issue a license to 
her and how distasteful it would be to 
ever suspend or revoke it. She is told that 
she is in a distinguished class and in a 
noble profession, ‘This is by virtue of her 
education at a college level and licensed 
by law enables her to assist dentistry in 
providing oral health care to the public 
under the supervision of a licensed den- 
tist. 

What are the events that brought about 
the evolution of dental hygiene and the 
term dental hygienist? In a word, the be- 
ginning awareness of the need for a pre- 
ventive approach to dental diseases. ‘This 
new concept of prophylactic care, as a 
health measure, became so thoroughly ac- 
cepted that it gave birth to dental hygiene— 
and the dental hygienist. 


* Presented at the 35th Annual Meeting, American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, November 1958, as 
part of a Panel Discussion. 


D.D.S. 


Having presented a profile of a dental 
hygienist very simply in these opening 
sentences, let us examine a bit of history 
leading up to her present status in an or- 
ganization known as the American Dental 
Hygienists Association, At this point, one 
is tempted to give names and dates, but as 
Statistics are of no value except to the 
person giving them, we will tuoch only 
lightly on them. It is significant to say, 
however, that the first hygienists were 
trained in 1913 through the efforts of Dr. A. 
C. Fones of Connecticut, who struggled 
bravely to carry on his project of training 
dental hygientsts. After no end of “ups and 
downs” in the dental hygiene movement, it 
became apparent that it was here to stay 
and grow—somewhat as Nursing in the 
Medical profession has grown. According to 
documented publications by such illustrious 
persons as Dr. Dorothy Hard, Dr. Russell 
Bunting, and many other widely known 
educators, the dental hygienist has emerged 
from a position of criticism and distrust 
to her present status of recognition and 
acceptance as an important auxiliary to 
the dental profession. In fact, the need and 
demand for the services of a Dental Hygien- 
ist has increased by leaps and bounds, not 
only in the private office, but in schools and 
other state dental projects. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, that the present cordial 
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understanding which exists between the 
dental hygienists and the dentists con- 
tinue. 

In a sentence just read, I referred to early 
criticism and active resistance raised by 
dentists in many parts of the country to 
legalize any persons to operate in the mouth, 
save by fully trained dentists, ‘hese op- 
ponents feared a wide variance in the status 
of the hygienist and method of practice. In 
other words, it was feared by many that the 
legal status of a hygienist would not be 
wholly confined to hygienic measures and 
prevention of dental diseases. The fear 
that once a hygienist was licensed, she would 
exploit herself as a “specialist” and create 
in herself an attitude of superiority en- 
tirely out of proportion to the importance 
of the work in which she is engaged. The 
“pros and cons” for and against the hy- 
gienist were many and finally were put in 
the hands of a committee who felt that her 
value was truly unquestioned. All of this led 
to the two-year curriculum which included 
more comprehensive course in the Basic Sci- 
ences than did the one-year curriculum, and 
it included far more experience by rotat- 
ing student hygienists through Oral Surgery, 
Periodontics, Dentistry for Children, Endo- 
dontics, and Radiology. All states require 
the hygienist to be a graduate of a recog- 
nized school of dental hygiene, whose laws 
have been designed to set definite limita- 
tions to the practice of dental hygiene. ‘The 
four-year program, consisting of two years 
of academic study, plus two years of dental 
hygiene training, results in a _ degree. 
Actually, the most important factor of her 
training is to be inspired with the value 
and significance of the service in which she 
is being educated. ‘To the hygienist, it must 
be a cause to which she wholeheartedly de- 
votes herself; working at all times under the 
supervision of a dentist. In summing up 
this portion of my presentation, it can well 
be said that the rank and file of hygienists 
hold high to the ideals of dental health 
service and Michigan dentists (about whom 
I naturally know most) are proud of their 
dental hygiene associates, who render a great 
mutual service to the public. 


LICENSING 

At a symposium “Affecting the Relations 
Between the Dental Profession and the 
Dental Laboratory Group,” Dr. William 
Frederick, Ph.D., Eastern Representative on 
the Council of State Governments, covered 
the history of licensing in a most able man- 
ner. He traced licensure step by step, from 
“Guilds in the Dark Ages” to professional 
licensure of today. Early legislation for pro- 
fessional groups was so influenced by public 
attitudes and policy that a virtual wave 
of licensing legislation took place in all 
states. ‘Time after time, this legislation was 
repealed and followed by a new policy; all 
of which resulted in a decline of profes- 
sional standards. However, such turmoil 
eventually helped to explain that licensing 
statutes protect the interests of the pro- 
fession, It brings about standards of com- 
petency, which is the ultimate goal of den- 
tistry and dental hygiene. Licensing not only 
protects professional interest but in like 
manner the welfare of the public—spe- 
cifically the health and safety of the people. 

Miss Henrietta Walters, a teacher of 
dental hygiene in the schools of New York 
since 1927, was recently honored as one of 
the first full-time teachers in this curricu- 
lum, and especially for having helped ma- 
terially to organize the American Dental 
Hygienists Association. ‘This tribute serves 
only to show the march of dental hygiene 
from its beginning of one-year of study— 
then to the two-year minimum, and on to 
the four-year graduate. Then followed regis- 
tration, licensure, and finally to the or- 
ganization of a national society which is 
closely afhliated with the American Dental 
Association. In fact, the Council on Dental 
Education has been designated as a liaison 
committee between the two organizations. 

A case in point can be used to show that 
the American Dental Association has recog- 
nized the Dental Hygienists’ Association 
and has conferred with its representatives in 
the consideration of any policies which affect 
dental hygiene. I refer here to the “Message 
of the President” by Mrs. Fong of Oakland, 
California, which appeared in an issue of 
the Journal of the American Dental Hy- 
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gienists Association. Her article is titled 
“Taxation Without Representation.” It has 
evoked considerable adverse criticism. Mrs. 
Fong decries the fact that the licensing of 
the dental hygienist is controlled in every 
state by the dental profession. She cites den- 
tal hygiene as the only profession she knows 
of that is controlled entirely by another 
profession. She violently resents the situa- 
tion of dentists and only dentists serving 
on licensing boards. She goes further to say 
that dentistry can be proud of creating the 
dental hygienist, who in turn is grateful 
for its inception. However, says Mrs. Fong, 
“such gratitude does not necessitate in- 
violate and everlasting obeissance.” She feels 
very strongly that dental hygiene has 
reached maturity and should have an ex- 
amining board of its own. She urges that 
“the first step must be taken to free our- 
selves from the bonds of taxation without 
representation.” Her article—justified or 
not, has significance, and leads one to look 
at the goal which dental hygiene may be 
seeking as its long term objective. “With- 
out representation” is scarcely accurate ter- 
minology and actually not quite true, as it 
applies in Michigan, The creation of an 
independent board for dental hygiene 
would necessitate the revision of every ex- 
isting dental law. It would require separate 
laws to govern the practice of dental hy- 
giene. Personally, | doubt very much if den- 
tistry would support such a program. 
Just a closing comment before talking 
about the National Board. There are still 
some states who do not hold the hygienist 
in the same high repute as does Michigan. 
‘They realize that there are still some hy- 
gienists who have a wanton disregard for the 
provisions of the dental act in their particu- 
lar states. In some cases, this fault lies in the 
dentist himself, who often encourages the 
hygienist to practice dental hygiene beyond 
the realm of her legal limitations. A recent 
case in Michigan is an interesting one. This 
hygienist was not only permitted, but 
actually trained, by the dentist in whose 
office she worked, to diagnose, to treat pyor- 
rhea, and periodontal diseases, and even to 
pro tice restorative dentistry. ‘This hygienist 


was arrested and convicted with the result 
that her license was suspended. ‘The dentist 
in question was cited to appear before the 
Board for having permitted the hygienist to 
practice dentistry. Only a matter of days 
before the dentist was scheuled to appear 
for the hearing, he committed suicide. ‘This, 
of course, is a isolated case. However, col- 
leagues in many states have informed me 
that too many hygienists assume far too 
much authority and feel that they are well - 
equipped to diagnose, treat, and prescribe. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
section of the law dealing with dental hy- 
giene is obsolete. While there is a slight 
variation in the wording of the dental hy- 
giene law among the states, the essence is 
essentially the same. Because of the strides 
of dental hygiene in training and expanded 
curriculum, the law should be changed and 
liberalized. To be specific, the clause per- 
taining to strict supervision seems to be mis- 
understood. Any hygienist who has met the 
requirements of the school of her choice and 
later graduates with a certificate or a degree 
must realize that “supervision” does not 
mean that the dentist watches the hygienist 
continually as she performs a prophylaxis. 
It does mean that any dentist who employs 
a hygienist should assume the responsibility 
of seeing his patients under her care fre- 
quently enough to determine the status of 
their dental health. ‘This is justified on the 
basis of good dentist-patient relations if for 
no other reason. 


‘THE NATIONAL Boarp 

For several years, the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Examiners has given much 
thought and consideration to establishing a 
national board in dental hygiene. Among 
those most active in this movement have 
been Doctors Gordon ‘Teal, Kansas; Duane 
H. Clarridge, New Hampshire; Arthur W. 
Kellner, Florida; and Miss Margaret Swan 
son, Secretary of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association. 

Michigan, and I assume every other state 
which now recognizes and accepts the na- 
tional board certificate for dentistry, should 
be equally enthusiastic in supporting an 
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examination program at the national level 
for dental hygiene. Such a forward step has 
definite advantages, as I see it. It should 
bring about a more uniform curriculum. 
Hygienists, like dentists who may move 
from their own state, would find it most re- 
assuring not to be compelled to take the 
theoretical examination as given by the state 
to which she is moving. An important ad- 
vantage would be a new and better type of 
examination. In the past, one of the basic 
criticisms of state examining boards has 
been that members of these boards are not 
sufficiently qualified by education and ex- 
perience to design and construct examina- 
tion questions. The responsibility of pre- 
paring the national examination would be 
placed in the hands of experts: educators; 
the Council of the National Board which 
includes representatives from the American 
Association of Dental Examiners; and rep- 
resentatives from the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association. These suggested ad- 
vantages concern the hygienist. However, it 
seems that the advantages to the examing 
boards are also significant. Consider the 
statement in the last National Board Bul- 
letin, which stresses the fact that State 
Boards which recognize the National Board 
can give more attention to the administra- 
tion and evaluation of the clinical and prac- 
tical examinations by being relieved of pre- 
paring, conducting and grading the written 
examinations. 

The policy of such a program is sound 
and progressive and I believe all present 
are in accord, But, there is the problem 
of money involved, Indeed, such a program 
would need considerable financial backing! 
Inasmuch as the hygienist is subject to the 
laws of dentistry, is governed by and super- 
vised by the dental profession, and pays not 
only the examination fee but also an annual 
registration fee, it seems only fair that den- 
tistry should assume the financial obligation 
of administrating the National Board for 
dental hygienists. 

In conclusion, may I state that it will be 
a pleasure for me to propose that the 
American Association of Dental Examiners 


go on record as being highly favorable for 
the establishment of a National Board for 
Dental Hygiene. 


THE MALE HYGIENIST 


Since the presentation of this paper to 
the Dental Examiners’ meeting, it has come 
to my attention that there is a movement to 
accept male applicants in the schools of 
dental hygiene and to license them sub- 
sequently. I am sure that the members of 
the Hygienists‘ Association are aware of 
the many factors and imminent dangers 
of allowing males to qualify in the field of 
dental hygiene. And, mind you, one of 
our leading educators, the dean of the 
School of Dentistry at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has addressed civic and lay organiza- 
tions advocating such a program. 

Many dentists with whom I have dis- 
cussed this situation, and who have em- 
ployed hygienists, state that the problem 
they are continually confronted with is the 
short tenure of dental hygiene services re- 
sulting from the acquisition of marital 
status and the raising of families. This phase 
might be changed quite materially by using 
male hygienists, as you can readily see. 
However, to look at this problem from a 
dental board angle, as I am inclined to do, 
I can forsee the likelihood of the male hy- 
gienist’s going far beyond the scope and 
field of dental hygiene, with resultant viola- 
tions of the practice of dentistry. There is 
also the probability that many dentists who 
have been licensed elsewhere (displaced 
persons) but who do not qualify as appli- 
cants for examination in many of the states 
would then demand admittance to the 
licensing examination for dental hygiene. 
The attendant dangers in this situation 
would be manifold. 

Dentistry, as a whole, values greatly the 
segment of the profession, namely, dental 
hygiene which is an important spoke in 
the wheel that provides dental care to the 
public. The hygienist has every right to 
expect the dental profession’s support which 
it rightly deserves. May I suggest that you 
give this factor serious consideration? 
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Meet the Demand?’ 


How Will the Dental Hygienist 


MRS. 


Av tHe New York World’s Fair in 1939; 
an airtight container cast from an espe- 
cially resistant alloy was lowered into a 
50 foot deep well. 500 pounds of petroleum 
pitch, chlorinated diphenyl and mineral 
oil were poured into the well to protect the 
capsule indefinitely against moisture and 
soil acids. A stone monument marks the 
spot. The materials placed in it include a 
can opener, fountain pen, camera, cosmetics, 
eye glasses, dictionaries, a TOOTHBRUSH, 
and a woman’s hat. This time capsule is to 
be opened nearly 5000 years hence—in 6939 
A.D. When future archeologists explore 
the legacies of our civilization, we dental 
hygienists can rest assured that the tooth- 
brush will testify to an ancient profession, 
dental hygiene. This implement of oral 
hygiene is the only sure thing that relates 
to our future. And someone else has pro- 
vided the toothbrush. We must meet the 
other demands of the future. 

How then, WILL the dental hygienist 
meet the demands of this changing world? 
We are pressed with statistical facts and 
journalistic opinions that there is an acute 
need for the services of more dentists and 
more dental hygienists. It is obvious that 
the exploding population of this nation will 
require increased dental personnel. A need 
for the humanitarian services of the dental 
profession always has and always will 
exist. The practising dentist today is keenly 
aware, however, that there is a difference 

* Presented at the 35th Annual Meeting, Ameri- 


can Dental Hygienists’ Association, November, 1958, 
as part of a Panel Discussion. 


IRENE MURPHY, D.H. 


between patient need and patient demand. 
Also, it is not only a time-consuming effort 
to perform the dental services on the pa- 
tients who present themselves to the office, 
but an even greater task to create a felt need 
in potential patients. 

If the dental profession is sincerely con- 
cerned with answering this challenge and 
relieving itself of this problem, it might 
well utilize the already existing woman 
power available within the profession. ‘The 
trained skills of the dental hygienist are 
already recognized and utilized by the top 
bracket of successful dentists. 

Now, you are saying, “This, then, is a 
problem of the dentists!” BUT I SAY TO 
YOU, “THIS IS OUR PROBLEM!” 

Our challenge in the dental hygiene pro- 
fession is to bring the potential of our abili- 
ties to the great group of dentists who have 
not yet, but could, use us for the benefit 
of the practice as well as the patients who 
so desperately need proper and timely hy- 
gienic care. In order to achieve this, we must 
bring fuller understanding of our value to 
the dentist. Our future is predicated on 
the experience of today’s performance and 
with the added imaginative concept of 
what we can do further to enhance dental 
hygiene in dentistry’s opinion. How should 
we do this? 

In a realistic evaluation of our pro- 
fession today, we must do some honest self- 
searching, evaluating our past performances. 
We must be prepared to offset the conflict- 
ing opinions about the function and value 
of the dental hygienist. We must continue 
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to present the concept of the dental hy- 
gienist as an educator, teacher, and skillful 
clinician. Our past performances prove 
that we have qualified in all these phases 
of dental hygiene. 

The hygienist in the role of public health 
educator has done a magnificent job in her 
dental health education and participation 
in school and public health activities. Her 
challenge is one of changing attitudes. . . . 
Individual responsibility for one’s own well 
being must be awakened in child and parent 
alike. Individual responsibility is not con- 
genital. It must be taught anew to each 
generation, 

Teachers and administrators of dental 
hygiene schools have served the dental pro- 
fession well. Their problem today is to 
graduate more trained hygienists in order 
to augment the dental services available to 
a public so desperately in need of improved 
oral hygiene. A definite program for in- 
tegrating the hygienist into the dental office 
team must be a necessary phase of educa- 
tion in all the dental schools. The dental 
hygiene departments cannot be hermitically 
sealed in their own virtue. ‘The post gradu- 
ate divisions must provide a positive pro- 
gram to teach the utilization of the hy- 
gienist, and to accommodate the practices 
of dentists who are concerned with increas- 
ing their health service. 

Which brings us now to the skilled clini- 
cal dental hygienist. This specialized pro- 
fessional woman has been available to den- 
tistry since 1913. In examining her past 
record, we find that only a small portion of 
of her latent abilities has been utilized. ‘The 
dental profession has not been informed of 
her proper role. Some have accepted her as 
only a “tooth cleaner-upper.” Others only 
use her technical training in a partial fash- 
ion and expect her to be receptionist, book- 
keeper, chair assistant, laboratory man, and 
the janitor, besides. . . . In accepting this 
status, we have reduced the value of our de- 
gree, and our educational training. The 
greatest apparent weakness in our dental 
hygiene profession has been the inability 
of the hygienist to create an awareness on 
the part of her dentist, the dentist’s staff, 


and the patient to the value of her services. 

Primarily, we must educate the dentist 
to want and accept our very real services. 
In view of the fact that dentistry’s lack of 
trained professional personnel is acknowl- 
edged by all economic experts, how, then, 
CAN we educate the dentist? 

One of the greatest obstacles in the em- 
ployment of the dental hygiene potential 
has been the dentist himself and his un- 
willingness to venture forth on a new and 
mature concept of dental practice. It is only 
natural that the young dentist will put the 
hygienist ‘‘on ice’ for several years while 
he is building his practice. Each patient 
is treasured by him during these building 
years. However, as in business, there comes 
a time for expansion and the delegating of 
responsibility. Now comes a decision! What 
to do? A dental hygienist? And what will 
the patients think? Will they accept hey? 
Surprisingly, patient resistance is not a 
factor in the introduction of a dental hy- 
gienist to the office. A typical dentist, who 
first employed his hygienist one day a week, 
describes the transfer of patients in this 
manner: 

“My dental practice is no different from a thou- 
sand others. Patients from all walks of life seek my 
services. It is not a ‘high income’ patient practice. 
We dentists tend to underestimate the value the 
average human being places on personalized dentis- 
try and mouth maintenance. 

“Patients will accept a health service if they are 
taught its value. In developing my practice, I per- 
formed the restorations and prophylaxis on all my 
patients. But, when I found 25, or more cleaning ap- 
pointments on my schedule each month, I realized 
the need for a dental hygienist. Knowing that she is 
a trained professional woman, I could entrust my 
patients to her care and judgment. I interviewed 
and selected her carefully. I wanted her beliefs and 
methodology to coincide with mine, since dental 
care is a personal experience to the patient. How- 
ever, any differences of opinion could be worked out 
in the future at staff meetings. 

“I introduced the dental hygienist to the patients 
as a skilled operator, thoroughly qualified to do the 
same service that I was finding less and less time 
to do. 

“If an occasional patient questioned me, I 
merely told her that if I were to continue this time 
consuming dental service in the proper manner and 
at the frequent intervals required by the patients, 
I would have no time for reconstructive dentistry. 
Furthermore, I would charge a higher fee if I did 
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the prophylaxis. It was emphasized that the quality 
of work was not involved, but the usage of my 
time. The patient was urged to accept the dental 
hygienist. When I assumed a firm, confident ap- 
proach, these transfers were made with ease to the 
new ORAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT. The de- 
light and appreciation of the patients convinced me 
that my practice was growing in a healthy continu- 
ous manner. The ORAL HYGIENE DEPART- 
MENT in my office now has a lively flow of patients 
whose mouths are maintained by a full-time hy- 
gienist.” 

Many dentists with this forward 
look and a willingness to develop their prac- 
tices are struggling with heavy work sched- 
ules. How, then, can dental hygiene best 
serve this honest workman? 

Here is a time-tested method of utilizing 
the dental hygienist in a typical expanding 
office. 


PERFORM ORAL PROPHYLAXIS 


Since time is all important in dental 
offices, let us here consider the strategy of 
time. ‘Time is the measurement of move- 
ment. ‘Time has a dimension of duration, 
but also has the dimension of intensity. 
Therefore, the usage of time can vary, from 
“killing time,” “barely putting in your 
time,” or doing an intensely important job; 
the latter obviously has the greatest value. 
The value of time in a dental office can be 
increased by more efficient planning and 
the full usage of available talent. What 
you do in a given period of time determines 
your value! 

Specialized work for the dental chair 
for which the hygienist has been educated 
and indoctrinated makes greater produc- 
tion possible. ‘This is an inviolate economic 
law which eventually will be recognized by 
the dentist, hygienist, assistant, and espe- 
cially the secretary, whose job it is to keep 
all appointment books filled. The prophy- 
lactic service we, the hygienists, are capable 
of and limited to must be done well whether 
the patient requires one appointment or six 
appointments, “Spot scaling’ and a quick 
“brush off” are not a complete preventive 
service. 

The hygienist must recognize her limita- 
tions. In our office, advanced periodontal 
patients are referred to one of several 


periodonists who might best care for the 
patient’s individual needs. In many offices, 
the dental hygienist does the preliminary 
scaling on those patients; then, her dentist 
proceeds with the periodontal treatment 
and subsequently refers the patient to the 
hygienist for mouth maintenance instruc- 
tions and a positive recall appointment. 


THe DENTAL Hycrienisr Witt AID IN 
PATIENT IDENTIFICATION AND 
EVALUATION 


In working with the patient, the hygienist 
has the opportunity of third person psychol- 
ogy. Presumably, she has nothing to sell. 
As a result her opinions are welcomed by a 
friendly patient. The hygienists can record 
for her dentist the patient’s level of under- 
standing, awareness and attitude toward 
dental repairs, and personality characteris- 
tics. This is a patient profile, which is called 
to the dentist’s attention. 


THe DentTAL HycGienist WILL ‘TAKE 
INFORMATION-REVEALING X-RAYS 


Because x-rays are the dentist’s road map 
to the mouth, his hygienist must be capable 
of taking good full mouth x-rays. Bite- 
wing x-rays are taken on al recall patients. 
If not accepted, the patient is educated 
and prepared to accept them in a future 
appointment, In a stabilized practice, rou- 
tine x-rays are readily accepted, In fact, 
a properly motivated patient will request 
x-rays. In today’s world of fears, the hy- 
gienist must reassure the patient that dental 
radiography has been developed to preserve 
health and not to destroy it. 


Tue Denrat Hycrenisr Witt ALERT 
THE PATIENT TO OPTIMUM DENTAL HEALTH 

While she cleans the teeth, the hygienist 
at the same time will educate the patient 
to want good dentistry and to recognize the 
need for continuous mouth maintenance. 
Since every patient, even the best recall pa- 
tient, eventually requires more dental serv- 
ice, it is only fair to explain all types of 
dental services available. This requires tech- 
nical knowledge, know how and _ perfect 
timing. While scaling the teeth, she has a 
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natural opportunity to explain — tissue 
changes, the need for complete dentistry, 
and the aging process. The dental hygienist 
can educate the patient to accept changes 
in the mouth and anticipate the need for 
future dentistry. ‘Teach your patient to 
want good dentistry before he needs it and 
save your dentist many hours at the dental 
chair. 


THE DENTAL HyGIENIST WILL OBSERVE AND 
ORAL PATHOLOGIES, PERIODONTAL 
INVOLVEMENTS, ORTHODONTIC PROBLEMS 
AND OCCLUSAL DISHARMONIES 

By law, the hygienist must never diag- 
nose, but she is trained to recognize and 
suspect pathologies. ‘These she will chart 
for her dentist and call to his attention. If 
there is a need to refer patients to the 
periodontist, orthodontist, or other special- 
ized dentists, she can aid him in speeding 
this service to the patient. A patient who is 
appreciative of being referred to a specialist 
is happy to return to the general practice 
office, 


THE DENTAL HycGIENISt WILL APPLY 
‘TopicAL APPLICATIONS OF FLUORIDES 


Since the hygienists in some states are 
permitted to line up children by the hun- 
dreds and apply topical fluoride and it is 
not permitted by law in other states, this 
might be a subject for exploration by our 
association. In any event, those patients 
who have availed themselves of this modern 
preventive health service should be com- 
plimented. Preventive dentistry, in the lay 
mind, is not very dramatic; therefore, we 
must point out the tragic incidence of ram- 
pant caries cases frequenting the dental 
offices. Patients must be made aware of this, 
since they are never sure what they pre- 
vented. And have you not found a wonder- 
ful opportunity to establish oral hygiene 
habits in the child patient in his four visits 
to the office? 


THE DENTAL HyGIENIST WILL ANALYZE 
PATIENTS’ DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Instead of talking about diet, we should 
stress TISSUE NOURISHMENT. We must 


get this main point across: The aging proc- 
ess is one in which body cells are being re- 
placed with less efficient cells if the nourish- 
ment provided them is not adequate. If the 
body cells function with inadequate nour- 
ishment, the breaking down process be- 
comes greater than the building up process. 
It is within our power to aid the patient in 
slowing down these destructive processes. 
The mouth is not a separate entity, but a 
functional part of the whole body. 
Pregnant women and teenagers are a chal- 
lenge because of their basically bad patterns 
of eating. In today’s world of less physical 
exercise and increased caloric foods, en- 
courage them to not count their calories, 
but to make their calories count! People in 
business must be cautioned against inade- 
quate breakfasts, tense luncheons, and huge 
dinners when they are fatigued. Mothers 
must be encouraged to provide easily acces- 


“sible protein foods for their children to 


replace the refined carbohydrates which are 
too readily available. ‘This could be a fam- 
ily, or even a neighborhood project. For 
example, the “Kiddies’ Corner” in the re- 
frigerator with readily available protein 
snacks for the child and his friends is effec- 
tive. Remember, in ALL patients, the 
health of the supporting tissue is neces- 
sary for successful dentistry. 


THE DENTAL HYGIENIST WILL INSTRUCT 
IN MoutH MAINTENANCE 


This is not only tooth brushing, but en- 
tire oral physical therapy. It has been said 
that the patients clean their teeth in the 
bathroom and that we go on from there. 
Since every mouth requires specialized 
brushing, the hygienist must teach and en- 
courage every patient individually to de- 
velop better home care habits. Praise goes 
further than scolding. However, the patient 
must be made responsible for mouth main- 
tenance between recall appointments. 
Motivate the patients to do their “home 
work.” A mirror and disclosing solution 
are great motivators. Patients are fascinated 
by their own images and will try new meth- 
ods if they can see the benefits they hope 
to attain. The adult is frequently a “first 
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grade” tooth-brusher, and he has used many 
manhours for improper brushing. Learn- 
ing is an unlearning process to many people. 
Repitition of instruction is essential in re- 
call appointments. Your office must agree on 
one positive procedure of mouth mainte- 
nance. Over a period of time the patient is 
introduced to one or more methods of brush- 
ing; also, dental tape, stimudents, denticator, 
gauze for abutment teeth, and partial den- 
ture and denture brushes, with a method for 
their use. This is the responsibility of the 
ORAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT of the 
modern office. 


THE DENTAL HyGIenist WILL ENCOURAGE 
CARIES CONTROL STUDIES ON INDICATED 
PATIENTS 


The backsliding recall patient with in- 
creasing caries may be encouraged to accept 
a “Caries Susceptibility Test,” dietary an- 
alysis, parent-child-dentist conferences, and 
emphasized home care instruction. The hy- 
gienist may assist her dentist in rendering 
a more complete dental health service. 


THE DenrAL HyGIENIstT WILL SUPERVISE 
A WorRKABLE RECALL SYSTEM 


We must be expert in training the pa- 
tients to protect their dental health by re- 
call appointments for maintenance. ‘The 
hygienist will supervise this necessary repeat 
business, She must create the DESIRE in 
the patient’s mind to return to this particu- 
lar office. Patients enjoy recall as a “future 
contact with the dental office” plus the com- 
fort of regular care. Each patient requires 
varying appointments for needed mainten- 
ance and examination by the dentist. Hy- 
gienists, from this day on, strike from your 
thinking the routine “twice a year” prophy- 
laxis appointment! Thirty day appoint- 
ments are accepted willingly by patients 
who need them. Call this an insurance 
policy, if you will. PATIENTS do. When 
dentistry becomes thorough, painless and 
fast, many more patients can be seen each 
day; and the “tender, loving care” treat- 
ment they deserve and DEMAND is never 
lost. 

To improve your recall system, you will: 


a. Create the desire in the patient to return to 

your office; 

Make a positive reappointment with the pa- 

tient for a NEEDED dental service; 

c. Have a phone number on the appointment 
book for the patient’s day-time hours; 

d. Recall further by a phone call, post card, or 
leaflet reminder. 


b. 


THe DENTAL WILL ACTIVELY 
ENCOURAGE OFFICE TEAM PLAY 


Esprit de corps and teamplay will pro- 
duce more good dentistry in less time. ‘The’ 
hygienist with her educational background 
and understanding must be a buffer and 
diplomat. She must encourage all the staff 
to recognize the doctor as the “top man 
on the totem pole.” It is the DOCTOR’S 
practice, DOCTOR’S policies, Use the pro- 
noun WE, not I. Duties must be defined 
and each auxiliary made aware of her re- 
sponsibilities. Quite often, the value of the 
hygienist is not understood by the other 
girls, but this can be explained. Whether 
we are paid by salary, commission, or both, 
our greater income is the direct result of 
our education and the legal right to produce 
at the chair. More chair time for the den- 
tist and hygienist increases the office in- 
come. The basic rules of human behavior, 
sympathy, and kindness in the treatment 
of both patients and personnel is essential. 
Encourage better nutrition and health 
habits in the staff and their work records 
will improve. And above all, PRACTICE 
WHAT YOU PREACH! Is not good daily 
performance the basis of personal happi- 
ness? If we must work for a living, our chal- 
lenge should be to enjoy it and never be- 
grudge the profession or our co-workers. 


THe DENTAL HycGrenist WiLL Burtp HER 
DENTIST Up TO THE PATIENT, THE STAFF, 
AND TO HIM 


A known rule of public relations is “The 
better the public knows you, the better they 
will like you.” The finest technician in the 
dental profession may be seeking patients if 
he does not have enthusiastic supporters. 
The isolation of the average dental office 
requires that its office staff stir up en- 
thusiasm and interest in the practice. The 
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hygienist can be her dentist’s best public 
relations representative, Dramatize his in- 
dividual and peculiar skills. The hygienist 
may genuinely praise the dentist’s abilities 
and comment on the quality of the dental 
work just completed. 

Regarding his participation in post gradu- 
ate studies, she may explain that his interest 
in the patient’s well being motivated her 
dentist to continue his education. Patients 
take pride in their dentist, who frequently 
becomes the “father image” to them. In- 
formed and enthusiastic patients are sales- 
men in an ethical manner. 

The hygienist will encourage any new 
member joining the office team to appre- 
ciate and understand the quality of the 
dentistry their doctor produces. Many unin- 
structed personnel do not recognize good 
dentistry. If the secretary and assistant un- 
derstand the professional services being ren- 
dered by the dentist and hygienist, they will 
work more efficiently for greater production, 
which, in the end result, benefits the entire 
staff. People can generally be counted upon 
only if they can benefit. 

This, then, is a pattern for a desirable 
dental hygienist. 

In closing, I say to you, let us be grateful 
that dentistry has made it possible for den- 
tal hygienists to have a specialized educa- 
tion and the privilege of playing a promi- 
nent role in the dental health services, The 


dental hygienist, in relieving the dentist of 
many preventive and maintenance phases 
of his work, makes it possible for more pa- 
tients to be cared for adequately. In such 
service, she is meeting the increased de- 
mands of a dental public. Our future, then, 
depends upon improved individual per- 
formance. Our challenge will be to per- 
petuate this pattern of a desirable dental 
hygienist and to continue her commendable 
performance. We must present her value to 
the dentists, who, if informed of her value, 
and who, if motivated to venture forth in 
the modern concept of dental practice, will 
utilize the dental hygienists with their avail- 
able professional abilities. 

Accepting this challenge, how will we 
benefit individually? 


1. We will guarantee ourselves self 
preservation; 

2. We will preserve and increase our self 
esteem; 


3. We will secure freedom from unreas- 
onable restraint; 

4. We will accept our obligation in the 
preservation of the human race. 


Certainly we are posed with the above 
great challenges. But life to each of us 
here is a search for significance. 

WHAT WILL ‘THE FUTURE YOU 
BE? 


OFFICIAL CALL TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The 36th Annual Meeting of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
will convene in New York City, September 14, to 18, 1959. The official head- 
quarters for the Association will be the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel. The Board 
of ‘Trustees will meet Friday and Saturday, September 11 and 12 at 9:00 A.M. 
The first General meeting will be held Monday, September 14 at 10:00 A.M. 
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Will Education Meet the Demand 
for Dental Hygienists?’ 


MARGARET M. 


Suppenty our nation has become cog- 
nizant of the fact that education is a con- 
tributing force in the prevention of future 
crises: regional, national and international. 
This awareness has initiated studies of the 
present educational philosophies, —tech- 
niques and facilities, with resultant sug- 
gestions and appropriations for improve- 
ments. The astounding advancements of 
other world powers has awakened us from 
an educational repose. Billions of dollars 
have been appropriated by the legislators 
for educational programs. 

New things are expected of dental and 
dental hygiene education, as well as other 
areas of higher education. These profes- 
sions are not threatened directly by a 
“Sputnik,” but are confronted with a 
threat every bit as ominous to their future. 
They are faced with the possibility of 
failure to meet the demand for dental and 
dental hygiene manpower: a failure which 
would have fatal effects upon these two 
professions, Years have been spent in reach- 
ing their present professional status. If the 
services needed by the public cannot be 
provided by dentists and dental hygienists 
the people will turn elsewhere for these 
services. 

Dental and dental hygiene education is 
being summoned to give its assistance in 
combating the problem of insufficient den- 
tal and dental hygiene manpower. Just what 
can be done about it? It is difficult to come 

* Presented at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 


of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
Dallas, Texas. 


RYAN, 


to any specific conclusions as to the most 
effective methods by which we can meet the 
future need for dental services. This vast 
problem cannot be solved by any one person 
or paper dwelling upon this timely topic. 
Considerable study and thought have been 
given to this problem. When the total num- 
ber of hygienists is considered, the dental 
hygiene educators are in the minority. If 
education is to be successful in its attempts 
to meet the potential need for dental hy- 
gienists, those of you practicing dental hy- 
giene in public health, dental offices, school 
health and the various areas of our profes- 
sion must become cognizant of the demand 
and think in terms of what you can do to 
help supply needed dental hygiene services. 
We in education cannot solve this problem 
alone. 

It is commendable that some have had the 
foresight to study potential needs for dental 
hygiene services in an attempt to stimulate 
action to provide for sufficient professional 
womanpower. Several studies of present and 
potential needs have been conducted 
throughout this country in the past few 
years. The report of these studies present to 
their readers statistics which must be care- 
fully interpreted and evaluated. 


‘Two ProsBLeMs Us 


Before the possible methods by which 
education will meet the demand for dental 
and dental hygiene manpower can be effec- 
tively discussed a definition of the problem 
is in order, There are essentially two prob- 
lems: that of creating an actual demand for 
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dental hygiene, and the problem of supply- 
ing the demand we create. It is more accu- 
rate to say that we are converting the po- 
tential demand to an actual one. ‘The need 
has already been created by rapid popula- 
tion growth and the changing concepts of 
dentistry. But, unfortunately, people do not 
always feel this need, and all practicing 
dentists are not aware of the hygienist’s role 
in providing adequate dental services to the 
public. We can then say that this first prob- 
lem is to change a potential demand to a 
recognized or “felt” need. It is the respon- 
sibility of all us as dental health educators 
to face this problem. Dental and dental hy- 
giene education looks to the practicing den- 
tists and dental hygienists for the education 
of the lay person. Our schools can prepare 
the student for dental health education, 
but most opportunities to instruct and in- 
form the public are presented to those of 
you working in the various other fields of 
dentistry and dental hygiene. 


CHANGING THE POTENTIAL DEMAND TO A 
“FELT’ NEED 


But how can education fulfill its obliga- 
tion in making this potential demand for 
dental hygienists an actual “felt” need? 
Dental hygiene services arg not always uti- 
lized when they are available. An example 
is the case in the State of Oregon where 
according to statistics there is a need for 
dental hygiene womanpower. There are hy- 
gienists in this area seeking more employ- 
ment, The picture is quite different in re- 
gions such as the New England states, where 
dental hygiene has been in existence much 
longer and is more readily accepted. 

Education can work to convert the po- 
tential need to a “felt” need by intensify- 
ing the program which is already function- 
ing in most dental schools; that is, the 
orientation of the dental student to dental 
hygiene. An introduction to the dental hy- 
giene profession is given to the first year 
dental student at the University of Oregon 
Dental School. In the senior year the role 
of the dental hygienist in the dental office is 
given some attention. It is good to talk to 
dental students about dental hygiene, but 


isn’t it much better for him to actually use 
her services? “The positive transfer of edu- 
cation and training is proportional to the 
similarity between the educational situa- 
tion and the later situations in which that 
education is to be used.” This is a basic 
principle of learning and teaching which 
can be applied to our situation. One means 
of stimulating positive transfer of learning is 
mutual patient assignment. In one dental 
hygiene program, with which I am familiar, 
each senior dental hygiene student is re- 
sponsible for performing the oral prophy- 
laxes for the patients of assigned dental 
students. Also, when students of dentistry, 
themselves, are patients of dental hygiene 
students they receive a first-hand demon- 
stration of the services she renders in her 
clinical practice. It has been my experience 
in teaching to see dental students leave the 
clinic with a new insight into our profession 
and a favorable opinion of dental hygiene. 
It is this opinion that is carried with him 
into his practice of dentistry, By informing 
dental students, eventually a majority of 
practicing dentists will be familiar with the 
dental hygiene profession, 

But there remain the members of the 
dental profession who have graduated with- 
out any introduction to dental hygiene. 
These are the men who have practices of a 
size where a dental hygienist is needed and 
can be accommodated. How are we to edu- 
cate these men? Various methods have been 
employed in this educational endeavor. 
Every opportunity is seized upon to speak 
to dental groups about our profession. It is 
unfortunate, but none the less true, that 
we have not always been successful in our 
attempts to “educate” the dentist to dental 
hygiene. I am afraid that in some areas the 
dentists have been antagonized by continu- 
ous references to “what the dental hygienist 
does.” They believe they know what we do, 
but are not convinced that our services are 
of value to them and their patients. We 
have used charts and pictures illustrating 
the dental hygienist’s scope. Possibly, a 
subtle approach would be more effective. 
Table clinics demonstrating original ideas 
for patient education and techniques of in- 
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strumentation can be excellent educational 
tools. Dentists will see our abilities and rec- 
ognize that a dental hygienist is more than a 
technician. If he can go back to his prac- 
tice and use some of the techniques we have 
suggested in a table clinic, the dentist will 
gain a new respect for our professional 
abilities. 

Postgraduate courses provide a medium 
through which we can educate the dental 
profession to dental hygiene. Many of the 
courses conducted in practice administra- 
tion clearly illustrate the need for, and use 
of dental hygiene services. 

We will increase our value to our profes- 
sion, to dentistry and to the public by con- 
tinuing our own education. By enriching 
our knowledge and improving our tech- 
niques we will be more qualified to meet 
the demands placed upon us. Postgraduate 
courses will be available if we ask for and 
participate in them. The University of 
Southern California Postgraduate Division 
offers several courses pertinent to dental hy- 
giene practice, The enthusiasm and interest 
of the dental hygienists in that region has 
required the institution of these courses. 


EFFECTIVE EDUCATION IS ESSENTIAL 


Will education meet the demand? I am 
sure that it will play an important role in 
solving this problem. The solution may not 
lie in the number of dental hygienists, but 
in their abilities. An editorial in the March 
1958 edition of the American Journal of 
Public Health provided the profound 
thought: ‘The wellsprings of imaginative 
action in the health field arise out of the 
total education of those who deal with the 
health problems of the community. The 
influences that most affect their develop- 
ment during the college years and before 
have an important bearing on their later 
professional activities.” We are striving to 
develop a “prepared mind.” We cannot set 
our goals too narrowly on immediate and 
potential national needs ignoring the ob- 
jectives of dental hygiene education. 

A logical approach to the problem re- 
quires a reexamination of the goals of den- 
tal hygiene education and an evaluation of 


our effectiveness in meeting these goals. 
Doctor Phillip Blackerby makes some inter- 
esting and significant comments in his pa- 
per: “What Should Be The Goal of Dental 
Hygiene Education,” published in the 
March 1955 Journal of Dental Education. 
He summarizes his article by saying: “Den- 
tal Hygiene education must be dynamic, 
flexible, and geared to constantly changing 
social and professional patterns. Its specific 
aims and objectives cannot be fixed and 


rigid, but must be subject to periodic re-' 


view, evaluation and reorientation in order 
that dental hygiene as a profession may 
grow, adjust and become ever more effective 
in its broad purpose of service to dentistry 
and to the public.” If education fails in this 
one area of flexibility for advancement it 
will certainly be unsuccessful in any attempt 
to provide dental hygiene womanpower. 
For dental hygiene schools without this 
flexibility for advancement will not ade- 
quately educate their students, because they 
will be unable to adjust their programs to 
include the latest theories and techniques. 
Evaluation of curriculum content accom- 
panied by an analysis of teaching methods 
is necessary. A curriculum may be ideal, 
insofar as it provides the courses necessary 
to give the dental hygiene student a com- 
plete background for the practice of her 
professional services. But, the courses must 
be taught effectively for maximum learn- 
ing. Individual differences must be taken 
into account in the planning and teaching 
of dental hygiene courses, particularly the 
preclinical laboratory and clinical tech- 
niques. The application of good teaching 
principles and methods will help the stu- 
dent acquire a thorough understanding of 
each course and will, therefore, contribute 
to her effectiveness in the practice of dental 
hygiene. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 


Let us consider some of the suggestions 
which have been proposed as possible solu- 
tions to the problem of insufficient dental 
hygiene womanpower. There are essentially 
three ways by which education can attempt 
to meet the demand for dental hygienists. 
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These are: the establishment of new schools; 
the expansion of present programs; and 
the improvement and advancement of exist- 
ing dental hygiene schools. 

Plans for establishing new schools of den- 
tal hygiene have been given consideration 
in some states, and have already become ac- 
tive in others. California, for one, is taking 
this approach. Schools of dental hygiene will 
be established in conjunction with the new 
dental schools in that state, They will pro- 
vide some relief to the situation, but will 
not eliminate the problem. They are also 
considering new dental hygiene schools 
which will not be a part of a dental school, 
but will meet accreditation standards. Idaho 
has been actively working on this approach 
to alleviate its need for hygienists. A school 
of dental hygiene housed in a physical plant 
other than a dental school and without its 
professional assistance is not an ideal situa- 
tion, but has been shown to work if care- 
fully planned and executed, 

We cannot lose sight of our professional 
and educational goals in our attempt to 
meet this need. High standards for admis- 
sion must be set and maintained in any 
dental hygiene program. As a profession we 
can never sacrifice quality for quantity in 
our graduates. To do so would be a step 
backward, and a fatal one. We are a rela- 
tively young profession and are still ac- 
quiring our reputation. 

The expense of providing new schools 
with physical plants, facilities and personnel 
is tremendous, and in many areas prohibi- 
tive. Consequently, we cannot rely too 
heavily upon new schools for the provision 
of dental hygiene womanpower. Education 
might more realistically cope with this prob- 
lem by increasing the enrollment in estab- 
lished dental hygiene schools, In September 
of 1958 I sent a questionnaire to all dental 
hygiene schools. Replies to the questions 
indicate that we can look to this type of 
expansion for help. Eleven of the thirty- 
three schools could admit a total of ap- 
proximately 130 additional students, with 
their present staff of educators. ‘Ten schools 
could admit a total of approximately 140 
additional students with their present fa- 


cilities. Thirteen schools could, either with 
additional staff or facilities, or both, in- 
crease their total enrollment by approxi- 
mately 150 additional students. Please re- 
member that these are approximations. 
However, they do provide us with a general 
idea of what we can expect in the way of 
expansion from existing dental hygiene 
programs. Eight schools plan to expand 
their facilities within the next two years; 
three within five years; one within ten 
years; and six have indefinite expansion 
plans. These are only anticipated increases, 
and for state schools are subject to legisla- 
tive action. 

Along with an increase in facilities and 
students many programs will require addi- 
tional dental hygiene educators. We will 
have to encourage students, with a potential 
for teaching dental hygiene, to continue 
their education in preparation for this area 
of practice. This preparation will require 
study in addition to that required for the 
practice of clinical dental hygiene. In most 
programs time does not allow for the in- 
clusion of education courses in the curricu- 
lum. However, some degree-programs do 
require basic courses in education. In either 
case, for the skills which will make the hy- 
gienist competent to carry on the special 
functions of a teacher, additional educa- 
tion is necessary. This advanced education 
will be facilitated for the student if basic 
education courses are a part of the dental 
hygiene curriculum whenever possible, for it 
will shorten the time required for her ad- 
vance study in education. If financial help 
could be provided for the dental hygiene 
student with a potential for and interest 
in teaching, perhaps she would be more in- 
clined to continue her education. 

Along with an increase in student enroll- 
ment a proportionate increase in applicants 
to dental hygiene schools is imperative if 
we are to be selective in our admissions. 
Recruitment programs will be increasingly 
important. Schools can stimulate interest in 
dental hygiene by providing brochures 
illustrating and explaining their program. 
Participation in high school “Career Day” 
programs is also effective. Hygienists prac- 
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ticing in the dental office, public health or 
school programs have a more far reaching 
opportunity for recruitment than dental 
hygiene educators. ‘Those of you practicing 
in areas other than teaching also control, to 
some extent, the type of person who will 
apply for admittance to dental hygiene 
schools. If you, as a dental hygienist, are 
conscientious in providing the best dental 
hygiene services and explaining these serv- 
ices your profession will appeal to those 
who are willing to accept this professional 
responsibility; and, likewise, if you are more 
concerned with the remunerative gains of 
dental hygiene you will stimulate this type 
of interest. The caliber of graduate dental 
hygienists determines the caliber of students 
admitted to dental hygiene schools. 


ABILITY AND VERSATILITY PROVIDE A 
SOLUTION 


Let us first consider the role of estab- 
lished schools in the provision of public 
health dental hygienists. This area is ex- 
tremely important and should not be over- 
looked in our attempt to meet the demands 
of education and private practice. Certainly, 
an increase in public health personnel is an 
efficient approach to meeting the need for 
dental hygiene educational services. ‘The 
preventive educational programs of dental 
hygienists employed in public health and 
school health have a far reaching effect. 
How can education encourage more stu- 
dents to choose the field of public health 
dental hygiene? Student interest can often 
be stimulated by the success and enthusiasm 
of a public health hygienist. This field be- 
comes much more interesting when the pos- 
sibilities for initiative and activities are 
understood. Students who are inclined to- 
ward public health should be encouraged, 
and every opportunity made available to 
them for the continuance of their educa- 
tion. The need for continued education is 
clearly stated in the report, “Educational 
Qualifications of Public Health Dental Hy- 
gienists,” in the July 1956 edition of the 
American Journal of Public Health, “The 
current two-year certificate program in den- 
tal hygiene prepares the graduate for clini- 


cal practice. The degree program . . . pro- 
duces a more mature, better educated hy- 
gienist, but does not necessarily qualify the 
graduate for the broad kinds of dental 
public health duties outlined in this report. 
The Committee on Professional Education 
which prepared the report recommended 
that: “in at least some universities, the edu- 
cation of the public health dental hygienist 
be planned to include two phases or units of 
training. . . .” First, two years of basic den- 


tal hygiene education leading to a certifi- 


cate and qualifying the person for clinical 
duties in public health or private practice, 
followed by two years of postcertificate 
training in public health and education 
. . . leading to the Bachelor’s degree and 
qualifying the person for the broad dental 
public health duties outlined in this re- 
port.” Grants have been available for this 
recommended postcertificate education. 
Education can help to provide public health 
dental hygiene personnel by encouraging 
students to apply for these grants. 

How can dental hygiene education pro- 
vide adequate dental hygiene womanpower 
for practice in private dental offices? The 
established programs will not be meeting 
the need with a significant increase in the 
number of dental hygienists, but can meet 
this need by preparing a more versatile, 
valuable and effective hygienist. For ex- 
ample, in some degree programs elective 
credit hours might be of more value if re- 
placed by a basic education course or the 
study of Human Relations. 

In both certificate and degree programs 
more time will be provided for clinical ac- 
tivities by streamlining the preclinical lab- 
oratory techniques and improvement of 
teaching methods, resulting in a technically 
better graduate. The teaching of preclinical 
laboratory techniques will be more effective 
if basic principles and methods of teaching 
are employed. Diagrams of instruments, 
slides illustrating instrument grasps and ap- 
plication of instruments to the teeth are 
examples of excellent teaching aids. A va- 
riety of activities will relieve boredom and 
promote learning. 

Hygienists will have more versatility if 
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adequately prepared to work with dentists 
practicing the various specialties of their 
profession. ‘There is an important place for 
the dental hygienist in the practice of Perio- 
dontics and Pedodontics. Our services are 
also effectively used in special programs 
such as for the cleft palate or mentally re- 
tarded patient. Some schools will need to 
provide additional instruction in these 
areas, 

Education will graduate a more versatile 
hygienist by constantly looking for more 
effective and efficient teaching aids and 
methods. Greater use of a variety of clinical 
and classroom teaching techniques will be 
more effective in preparing the student for 
her professional work. Advanced education 
of dental hygiene teachers is an important 
factor in the improvement of teaching 
methods. We, in education, must qualify 
ourselves to teach by studying the principles 
of education and by applying these prin- 
ciples. The publication of dental hygiene 
texts such as: Clinical Practice of the Den- 
tal Hygienist, by Wilkins, McCullough, and 
Stickels; and the new text edited by Peter- 
son, should certainly contribute to dental 
hygiene education. 

Curriculum evaluations can be very en- 
lightening. One method of evaluating a 
curriculum is by the use of questionnaires 
sent to graduate dental hygienists asking for 
comments upon their educational prepara- 
tion in specific areas, Dentists can often 
provide suggestions for improved curricu- 
lum content. Student evaluations are also 
helpful in planning future course content 
in specific subjects. 

Another realistic approach to this prob- 
lem of insufficient dental hygiene woman- 
power is the provision of more Postgraduate 
education for dental hygienists. It is diffi- 
cult in this age of specialization, for a pro- 
fessional person to keep abreast of the new 
theories and techniques of his own profes- 
sion, much less those of allied fields, with- 
out some kind of organized program. We 
can look to Postgraduate courses for the 
education of hygienists in the more spe- 
cialized and advanced techniques which the 
basic dental hygiene curriculum cannot 


provide. The Principles of Ethics of our 
Association obligate every dental hygienist 
to continue her education throughout her 
professional life. By fulfilling this obliga- 
tion we will more efficiently execute our 
services and consequently diminish the de- 
mand for them, to some extent. 

A postgraduate program providing a “Re- 
fresher Course” for dental hygienists should 
be given consideration. It is a common 
complaint that many hygienists devote very 
little time to their profession before leaving 
it for the duties of homemaking and mother- 
hood, Some do return to practice, and I be- 
lieve, with encouragement many more would 
do the same. According to research done by 
Doctor Winifred Helmes of the American 
Association of University Women, the 
steadiest workers are women in the 45 to 54 
year age bracket. Women in this age range 
have fulfilled most of their family responsi- 
bilities and are looking for new interests, 
or the renewal of old activities. Hygienists 
who have not been practicing for some time 
feel “rusty.” This is the only thing that 
prevents some from returning to practice. 
Courses which would review basic theories 
and techniques and present the most recent 
advances in our profession will, I fell, en- 
courage temporarily “retired” hygienists to 
return to professional activities. 

If we could bring non-practicing hygien- 
ists out of “retirement” we would signifi- 
cantly improve the ratio of dental hygienists 
to dentists and population, 

I have discussed essentially three ways by 
which education can help to meet the de- 
mand for dental hygienists. By: increasing 
the number of dental hygiene schools; 
by enlarging the enrollment in existing 
schools; and by improvement of function- 
ing undergraduate and postgraduate dental 
hygiene programs—the last of these being 
the most realistic and immediately effective. 

We in education will look to you for sug- 
gestions of other methods, and for assistance 
in achieving our goals. 
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Association Happenings 


Association Membership) Reaches All- 
Time High: The 1959 membership of the 
Association as of June 1 reached 3,782 ac- 
tive members, 2 associates members, 27 life 
members and 1,682 student members, or a 
total of 5,493. This exceeds the year-end 
total for all of 1958. The figure for 1958 
was 5,241. 

Members Dropped for Arrears in Dues: 
As authorized in the Constitution and 
Bylaws, all members still unpaid for 1959 
dues by May 1 were dropped from the mem- 
bership rolls of the Association. As of this 
date, a total of 347 were thus removed, Even 
though these members were dropped, each 
constituent association has been urged to 
contact these members in an effort to re- 
tain them as active members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Commission on Survey of Dentistry to 
Survey Dental Hygiene Profession: A survey 
of the profession of dental hygiene will soon 
be instituted as a portion of the study now 
being conducted by the Commission on the 
Survey of Dentistry. The last survey of this 
type was conducted by the Association, 
working in conjunction with the Division 
of Dental Resources, U.S. Public Health 
Service in 1953. The contemplated study 
will extend the data collected in 1953 and 
will furnish a current overview of the pres- 
ent manpower available, the current trends 
in the field, and the future needs of. the 
profession. ‘The Association is currently 
cooperating with the Commission on the 
Survey of Dentistry in collecting lists of 
graduates, and it is anticipated that the 
survey forms will be ready for distribution 
early in the fall. All members are urgently 
requested to cooperate in this study so that 
valid data will be available. 

Two New Trustees Appointed: Resigna- 
tions have recently been received from Miss 
Irene Stankiewicz, trustee of District IV and 
Miss Ruth Sisk, trustee of District VI. By 
authority granted in the Bylaws, President 
Helen Garvey has announced the appoint- 


ment of Miss Louise Coria, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania to assume the duties of in- 
terim trustee for District IV, and Miss Elma 
Lou Cashion of Winchester, ‘Tennessee to 
the interim office of trustee of District VI. 

Mrs. Garvey Addresses Numerous Con- 
stituent Society Meetings: Mrs. Helen Gar- 
vey, of Detroit, president of the A.D.H.A., 
has appeared before a number of state as- 
sociations this spring. In March she spoke 
to the members of District V at their annual 
meeting in Washington, D.C. In April, she 
addressed the Michigan Dental Hygienists’ 
Association and the Wisconsin Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association. In May, she partici- 
pated in the meetings of the Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association of the State of New 
York and the Indiana Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. In addition, she also attended 
the meeting of the American Association of 
Dental Schools in San Francisco. 

Two Schools of Dental Hygiene Visited 
by the Council on Dental Education: Dur- 
ing the year, the Council on Dental Edu- 
cation visited two schools of dental hygiene 
for the purpose of evaluation: in February, 
Broone ‘Technical Community College, 
Binghamton, New York, and in April, the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
The Council, at their forthcoming meeting 
in the fall, will consider these programs and 
will announce their findings at that time. 

Achievement Testing Committee Issues 
First Tests for Spring Administration: As 
announced, the Achievement ‘Testing Com- 
mittee has completed tests in two course 
areas for the nation-wide Achievement Test- 
ing Program, The tests in Dental Anatomy 
and Pathology have been distributed to 
the schools of dental hygiene for adminis- 
tration at the close of the 1959 school year. 
Because of heavy examination schedules 
and early commencements, some of the 
schools will be unable to administer the 
tests until fall. It is anticipated that reports 
will be completed and distributed to the 
schools later in the fall of 1959. 
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American Association of Dental Schools 


Report of the Conference Session on Dental Hygiene 
Education, March 24, 1959 


‘Tue sevenra Conference Session on Den- 
tal Hygiene Education convened on ‘Tues- 
day, March 24, 1959 from g:00 A.M. to 
12:00 Noon and 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
There were 53 in attendance. 

The morning session was devoted to 
“Planning for Teaching of Public Health 
and Dental Health Education in the ‘Two- 
Year Dental Hygiene Curriculum.” Eliza- 
beth Warner, Dental Hygiene Consultant, 
United States Public Health Service, pre- 
sented the paper “Planning For ‘Teaching 
of Public Health.” She described three basic 
objectives for the student of the two-year 
curriculum: (1) the development of a con- 
cept of dental health and disease which ex- 
tends beyond the individual patient to in- 
clude the total community, (2) the develop- 
ment of a social consciousness in the pro- 
fessional student which involves concern for 
the dental health of the community as well 
as regard for the dental welfare of individ- 
ual patients, and (3) the development of 
practical skill in basic dental public health 
procedures which are within the scope of 
the dental hygienist’s clinical experience 
and sphere of practice. Suggestions for plan- 
ning methods to meet these objectives were 
included with reference to both class work 
and field experiences. ‘The two-year curri- 
culum should provide the student with the 
kinds of practical public health experiences 
which the hygienist in private practice may 
be called upon to use. 

Dr. Bernice Moss, Professor of Health 
Education, University of Utah, prepared the 
paper “Planning for Teaching Dental 
Health Education in the Two-Year Dental 


Hygiene Curriculum” but was unable to 
attend the meeting because of illness. ‘The 
paper was read by Alicia Howard, Howard 
University. ‘The primary role of the den- 
tal hygiene graduate of the two-year cur- 
riculum was described as the teaching of 
dental health to the individual patient in 
the dental office. As a member of the com- 
munity the dental hygienist in private prac- 
tice has an important responsibility as a 
consultant in community and school dental 
health activities, particularly in helping 
with the dissemination of up-to-date dental 
health information. 

Evelyn R. Hannon, University of Oregon, 
discussed and summarized the formal pres- 
entations. Prior to the meeting a question- 
naire had been sent to each school of dental 
hygiene asking for questions or problems in 
the two areas being discussed and_ these 
served as a nucleus for the general discus- 
sion period which followed. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
“Group Discussion Teaching ‘Techniques” 
with Esther Wilkins as moderator, Patricia 
McCullough, University of Washington, 
presented the paper “Group Discussion in 
Dental Hygiene Education.” “Use of Case 
Study Discussions in Dental Hygiene ‘Teach- 
ing’ was presented by Esther Wilkins. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of these papers, the 
group was divided into three parts for the 
purpose of demonstrating the use of this 
technique in an actual classroom situation. 
When the three groups reconvened each 
reported its own conclusions drawn from 
the case study. It was interesting to note that 
each of the groups independestly arrived 
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at almost identical conclusions which would 
indicate the validity of the technique. ‘The 
case study method is particularly applicable 
to teaching intangibles such as ethics, pro- 
fessional attitudes and interpersonal rela- 
tions. 

During the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the program, the report of the officers 
included the following objectives which 
were subsequently adopted by the section 
for further consideration and study: 


1. To consider our basic curricula in an 
attempt to more clearly define the re- 
_ quirements for a program which will 
produce graduates better qualified to 
assume the responsibilities of their 
profession. 
2. To consider the needs of the graduate 
in terms of continuing education. 
. To improve teaching methods, 
. To extend our scientific knowledge 
through research. 
5. To increase the body of literature 
which represents the specialized and 


— Oo 


systematized knowledge of our own 
field. 

6. ‘To study problems of teacher shortage 
and methods of teacher training. 


A workshop to consider aspects of dental 
hygiene curricula was discussed and the mo- 
tion was passed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to explore the possibilities of 
financing such a workshop. 

The following nominees for officers for 
the next conference session were recom- 
mended to the Executive Committee of the 
Association: 

Chairman: Alicia Howard, Howard Uni- 
versity 

Vice-Chairman: Barbara Schultz, Forsyth 
School for Dental Hygienists 

Secretary: Victoria ‘Tondrowski, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

Respectfully submitted, 
EsTHER WILKINS, Chairman 


PHYLLIS QuimBy, Vice-Chairman 
VicToRIA Krone, Secretary 


port 6, Connecticut. 


represented. 


To All Dental Hygiene Students: 


You are cordially invited to attend a gen- 
eral meeting and coffee hour of the Junior 
Hygienists’ Association, which will be held on 
Monday, September 14, 1959, in New York 
City, at the same time of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the A.D.H.A. This will be the first such 
meeting of the Junior Chapters. Come and 
get acquainted with your fellow students and 
future dental hygienists. If you are not al- 
ready on our mailing list, please contact Miss 
Carol Listopad, 27 Northfield Street, Bridge- 


We want to hear from you and get your 
suggestions on how to make the junior chap- 
ters of the A.D.H.A. true component groups 
of the A.D.H.A. Come and have your school 


CLAss OF 1960, 
Fones School of Dental Hygiene 
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GUEST EDITORIAL... 


Meaning Through Participation 


“We find a meaning in life not by being bystanders, but 
by becoming participants in the drama of human existence.” 


FREDERICK MAYER 


By participation in our national Association we not only 
find a meaning in, but give meaning to, our professional life and activities. We 
depend upon our delegate to the annual meeting of our Association for much of 
this interaction. ‘This places a great responsibility upon our representative. Through 
her participation in meetings and discussions our delegate exchanges our ideas and 
opinions with the views of others. The outcome is an amalgamation of thinking 
which leads to the creation of activities, solution of problems and stimulation of 
professional growth. 

Knowledge is essential for effective participation. Our delegate must percieve 
the attitudes and opinions of those whom she represents. It is imperative that she 
become aware of the past, present, and anticipated activities of our Association, as 
well as its structure and procedures. This knowledge will breed understanding, 
with resultant objective, intelligent thinking and communication. Reasoned judge- 
ments and progressive decisions will be derived from discerning thought. Lack of 
knowledge will result in misunderstanding, inflexibility and stagnation. Ignorance 
forces us to rely upon emotions to determine our opinions and govern our actions. 
Actions ruled by emotionalism and personal prejudice can decimate our Association 
and our Profession. Knowledge coupled with integrity allows our emotions to be our 
servants rather than our masters. 

Integrity gives knowledge its strength. It will bring to our delegate’s decisions 
the power of our purpose and ideals. By the election of our delegate we are express- 
ing our belief in her abilities and soundness of character, therefore, she must be 
given the opportunity to let them govern her decisions. It is essential to inform our 
delegate, but unwise to completely dictate her actions. We want her to weigh all 
facts and opinions in a given situation, then act objectively and intelligently. She 
will not be able to do this if we, lacking confidence in her saat allt and integrity, 
bind her by rigid instructions. 

By participating effectively with knowledge and integrity at the annual meeting 
our delegate will bring to the national Organization a new significance and return 
with a greater meaning for our professional Association. 

MARGARET RYAN, Oregon 
Associate Editor 
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Progress Report of the Achievement 


Testing Program 


LOUISE M. HORD, CHAIRMAN 


In presenting a progress report of the Achieve- 
ment Testing Program, for convenience, the Com- 
mittee has divided its report into three areas: first, 
background information; second, committee struc- 
ture; and third, activities. It was the consensus of 
the committee that this sequence would aid the 
membership in better understanding the magnitude 
of the undertaking, and would also inform them of 
the progress which has been made to date in the 
conduct of this vital program. 

With the knowledge that every program must 
have a basic reason for its establishment, and feeling 
it imperative that the general membership be made 
aware of the thinking and plans for the future, the 
committee has enlisted the informal assistance of 
numerous special consultants. Dr. Shailer Pererson, 
Secretary of the Council on Dental Education has 
aided in the preparation of the background data, 
and the committee hopes that from this material, 
the membership will become aware of the factors 
which have led to the development of the Achieve- 
ment Testing Program. 


BACKGROUND 

Since the first dental hygiene program was estab- 
lished 46 years ago, in 1913, instructors have always 
been concerned with the achievement of the stu- 
dents. Since the American Dental Association de- 
veloped standards for the two-year dental hygiene 
program 12 years ago, in 1947, additional attention 
has been given to the curricula of the schools and 
to the achievement of the students in these pro- 
grams. Just a few years ago, when the dental hy- 
giene schools were officially visited for the first time 
for the purpose of accreditation, new importance 
was given the achievement testing and the evalua- 
tion of the competence of students during their pro- 
gram and at the time of graduation. It was found 
that schools were not only evaluating their own 
programs, but when they found that the content of 
their courses differed from those in other schools, an 
incentive was created for the directors to confer 
with teachers in other schools and to make compari- 
sons of their basic objectives and the ultimate stu- 


dent achievement. The Council on Dental Educa- 
tion in accrediting the schools based its evaluation 
of the individual schools on certain’ minimal 
standards, and openly encouraged the schools to 
use their own ingenuity in developing improved 
programs, as long as they continued to teach the 
basic principles, provide the necessary experience, 
and meet the other minimal standards satisfactorily. 
The Council also encouraged the directors of the 
schools and their faculties to seek opportunities for 
visits to other schools, and to consider the develop- 
ment of regional school conferences for the purpose 
of discussing common problems, particularly cur- 
riculum development and student achievement. 

On every school visitation the Council has in- 
vited a representative of the state board of dental 
examiners to work with them. It was the feeling 
that this was advisable, for it would afford these 
men an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the programs being conducted in the dental 
hygiene schools, observe the standards being used 
by the accrediting agency, and discuss with the 
Council and faculties the objectives of the programs 
and the content of the curriculum that was de- 
veloped to meet these objectives. The utilization of 
examiners in this program was also intended to 
help the examiners in preparing their own licensure 
examinations, thus enabling them to be more con- 
sistent with the educational programs being offered 
in the schools. It was the thinking of the Council 
that the examiners would report their findings con- 
cerning dental hygiene education and practice to 
their own state boards and to their parent body, the 
American Association of Dental Examiners. Close 
understanding between the educators, the ex- 
aminers and the accrediting agency is extremely 
important, but the wide variations among the exist- 
ing dental hygiene programs has made this problem 
of understanding a rather complicated one. There is 
a continuing need for a national standard, or rather 
a minimal standard at the national level for accredi- 
tation of a school, which would indicate that the 
graduates of each school would be equipped to take 
the licensure examination in any state, and would 
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be prepared to undertake the type and kind of prac- 
tice which is proper, ethical, and legal for them to 
perform. 

The Council on Dental Education has reiterated 
its interest in any program that would provide a 
mechanism for the dental hygiene faculties to come 
together for a discussion of common _ problems. 
Moreover, the Council has reiterated its interest in 
the conduct of an achievement testing program, be- 
lieving that such a program would have many ad- 
vantages and many worthwhile purposes. The Min- 
utes of the Council are filled with resolutions 
commending both the schools and the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association on the merit of get- 
ting such an achievement testing program under 
way. The Council also felt that an achievement test- 
ing program would provide a mechanism for a 
closer understanding between the dental hygiene 
educators and the dental hygiene examiners on the 
state licensing boards. It was thought too, that the 
study of the achievement testing objectives would 
cause contributions to be made relative to the true 
purpose of the dental hygiene programs and the 
duties and the responsibilities of the practicing 
dental hygienist. Furthermore, it was thought by 
the Council, and so stated in their reports, that such 
an achievement testing program was a logical step 
that would lead to the development of a national 
board program for dental hygienists, developed on 
a sound educational basis. 


COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 

In 1955, the Achievement Testing Committee was 
appointed by the Board of Trustees of this Associ- 
ation. Plans were formulated for the construction 
of initial drafts of examinations in several areas of 
the curricula. The first step was the selection of sub- 
ject matter areas. It was believed that it was im- 
possible to include every subject area, for these 
varied a great deal among the schools. However, it 
was the decision of the committee that eleven of the 
major courses be considered first. Those which the 
committee felt were most vital were: Anatomy, 
Physiology, Histology, Bacteriology, Chemistry 
Dental Anatomy, Pathology, Public Health and 
Dental Health Education, Nutrition, Pharma- 
cology, and Dental Materials. 

Individual dental hygiene directors were selected 
and requested to be responsible for the development 
of one hundred multiple choice test items in a 
designated subject area. They were given the op- 
portunity and privilege of utilizing the services of 
specialists in the designated subject area from their 
own faculties. 

The Psychological Corporation, the agency as- 
sisting the Association in the Aptitude Testing 
Program, volunteered to provide valuable assistance 
in further developing these tests. The Committee 
has also had guidance and staff assistance from the 
Council on Dental Education and the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

As the project developed, it was soon realized that 


a program as extensive as the one envisioned by the 
Committee could not be carried on with the limited 
budget which our Association was able to provide. 
Subsequently, the Committee submitted a request to 
the Board of Trustees urging that outside financial 
assistance be obtained. 
In June, 1958, the Board made application to the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation for funds to further de- 
velop this worthwhile project. In September, 1958, 
Dr. Philip E. Blackerby, Jr., Director of the Dental 
Division of the Foundation, notified the Association 
that the request for funds had been given favora- 
ble consideration by the Foundation, and a suitable 
grant had been awarded. The maximum amount of 
the Foundation’s commitment for this purpose was 
$21,120, payable over a period of three years in 
annual installments of $7,040 each. These funds are 
received and disbursed through the Educational 
Trust Fund of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. 
Feeling that it was imperative that additional 
consultative personnel be available, the Committee 
was expanded by the addition of four consultants 
who were approved by the Board of Trustees and 
House of Delegates. These Consultants are: 
Dr. Maynard K. Hine, Dean, Indiana University, 
School of Dentistry 

Dr. Harold J. Noyes, Dean, University of Oregon 
Dental School 

Dr. Clarence J. Schweikhardt, Secretary, American 
Association of Dental Examiners 

Dr. George W. Teuscher, Dean, Northwestern 
University Dental School 


These consultants perform an important function 
because they are not directly connected with the 
teaching of any single course, but rather, view the 
whole field of dental hygiene education with a 
broad knowledge of the objectives of dental hygiene 
education. 

From the standpoint of structure, it can readily 
be seen that this is not an incidental project con- 
ducted by a few committee members. It is a com- 
prehensive program in which the talents of dental 
and dental hygiene educators, and specializing agen- 
cies and consultants are being utilized, thus making 
a significant contribution to dental hygiene educa- 
tion. 

ACTIVITIES 


As each test writer completed the initial draft of 
the one hundred multiple choice test items in the 
selected subject area, Dr. Wimburn Wallace, Di- 
rector of the Professional Examination Division of 
The Psychological Corporation, edited them for 
proper format and prepared the tests for distribu- 
tion to all dental hygiene schools. The schools were 
most cooperative in critically reviewing the ma- 
terial, making valuable suggestions for the improve- 
ment and refinement of the test items. Eight of the 
eleven areas have now reached this stage of develop- 
ment. ‘The Committee and consultants were then 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Science Fair Winners Invited to 
Centennial Meeting— 


Four young scientists received recognition 
from the Association at the National Sci- 
ence Fair held in Hartford, Connecticut, 
May 6 through g. The National Science 
Fair was the culmination of high school 
science fairs held throughout the country 
this spring. 

Dr. Paul H. Jeserich, President-Elect of 
the Association, announced the awards at 
the American Medical Association banquet 
on May 7. In his introductory remarks Dr. 
Jeserich stressed the importance of basic 
scientific investigation in the development 
of better dental health service. He noted 
the need for young scientists and educators 
to staff the new dental schools which will 
come into being within the next few years, 
and he challenged the youngsters assembled 
at the Fair to direct their talents toward 
the solution of current problems of dental 
health and disease. 

Certificates of Superior Achievement were 


presented to Mary Sue Wilson, 15, of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, and Sheila Marie Most, Gulf- 
port, Florida. Miss Wilson’s project, “Bac- 
terial Resistance to Antibiotics,” showed the 
development of resistance to penicillin and 
bacitracin in mutant strains of Staphy- 
lococcus aureus and Sarcina lutea, She dem- 
onstrated also that as resistance to these 
drugs increased the organisms became more 
susceptible to other antibiotics. 

Miss Wilson, now a high school sopho- 
more, hopes to make a career in scientific 
research, 

The exhibit presented by Miss Most, 
“Modern Science in Dentistry,” showed 
comparisons between the jaws and teeth of 
the aboriginal Florida Indian and modern 
man, contrasting the possible effects of diet 
and the influence of modern techniques in 
prevention and treatment of oral disease. 
Miss Most, also a sophomore, plans to study 
archeology. 


CITED FOR SUPERIOR ACHIEVEMENT 


Mary Sue Wilson and Sheila Marie Most Win 
Recognition at National Science Fair. 


MErRITORIUS ACHIEVEMENT WINNERS 


Albert Ceasar Simmons and Billy Paul Hunt, Re- 
cipients of Honors in Dental and Medical Research, 
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Both girls have been invited to display 
their exhibits at the Centennial Session of 
the Association in September. 

Certificates of Meritorious Achievement 
were awarded to Albert Ceasar Simmons, 
16, of Americus, Georgia, for his exhibit on 
“Hydrolysis of Starch in Saliva,” and to 
Billy Paul Hunt, 16, of Huntington, West 
Virginia, for “Hypophysectomy and Stimu- 
lated Metabolism.” Mr. Simmons traced the 
stages by which starch is degraded by sali- 
vary amylase. Mr. Hunt demonstrated 
metabolic changes that occur in rats follow- 
ing removal of the pituitary gland and illus- 
trated the effect of somatotrophin on these 
and normal animals. 

Each of these awards carries with it a gift 
of $50.00 for scientific books or equipment. 

The exhibits were judged by a committee 
consisting of Dr. Arthur W. Easton of Nor- 
way, Maine, Trustee for the First District 
(Chairman); Dr, Seymour J. Kreshover, As- 
sociate Director of the National Institute 


for Dental Research, Bethesda, Maryland; 
Dr. George C. Paflenbarger, Director of the 
A.D.A. Research Division at the National 
Bureau of Standards and Dr. Gilbert P. 
Smith, Associate Dean, Faculty of Dentistry, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

An exhibit entitled “Biochemical Aspects 
of Dentistry” was shown by Rosemarie Ann 
Leandri, 17, of Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Leandri’s project was selected inde- 
pendently by the National Science Fair 
judges to receive a $75.00 Wish Award in: 
the Second Place category of the general 
competition. 

Nearly 320 separate exhibits were shown 
at the Fair this year. Other awards were 
made by the American Medical Association, 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

The 11th National Science Fair will be 
held in Indianapolis in 1960. Again, this 
Fair will give recognition to young scientists. 


A D A CENTENNIAL MEETING 
New York City, September 14-18, 1959 
POST CONVENTION VACATIONS 


Departing September 18th by Pan American Air Lines, a seven day trip 


to Bermuda. Approximatc cod? $150.00 
6 Day Liv-aboard cruise to Bermuda on one of the world’s famous cruise 
“UREN GCP $153.00 up 


12 day deluxe cruise on Grace Lines “SANTA ROSA” to north coast of 
South America, Curacao, Jamaica, Nassau and Florida ....$465.00 up 


Now is the time to plan your New York trip. Write about any information 
you desire; hotels, sightseeing, restaurants, theaters, etc. Go as a group 
and get special rates. 
CARRICK TRAVEL BUREAU 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Cc. W. Carrick, D.D.S. 


Serving Professions Thirty Years 
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News From 


The Schools 


Eprror’s Note: Due to limited space and the excel- 
lent response from the schools, the copy was edited, 
thus providing space for news from all the reporters 
who sent copy. 


DETROIT 


This summer many of the dental hygiene students 
are gaining valuable experience, through participa- 
tion in Michigan’s fluoride program. Approximately 
one third of the first-year students are stationed 
throughout the state, assisting in the program of 
applying topical fluoride solution to children’s teeth. 
Each year the University of Detroit has taken part 
in this laudable program. 

During the past year the second-year students 
acted in the capacity of part-time teachers. One day 
each week, under the supervision of a critic teacher, 
the students gave instructions in all aspects of public 
health to elementary school children. A_ special 
course in the first year curriculum prepares the girls 
for this activity. 

Many social events punctuated the year; among 
them the annual “Big Sister Dance.” Proceeds of the 
dance go into the “Big Sister Fund,” which is main- 
tained to give emergency loans to dental hygiene 
students, At the dance the graduating students re- 
ceived their dental hygiene pins. 


CALIFORNIA 


Junior membership in the Northern California 
State Dental Hygienists’ Association (N.C.S.D.H.A.) 
has begun to take recognizable form, due mainly to 
inspiration from Mrs. Gail MacDonald, coupled 
with the enthusiasm of members of the Junior and 
Senior Dental Hygiene classes and N.C.S.D.H.A. 

Beginning in December of 1958, the first gather- 
ing of the Junior and Senior students was an in- 
formal “get-acquainted” Christmas Party. Spring 
semester brought about some serious activities of 
the Junior membership: a Constitution was written 
and accepted, Mrs. Beverly Leggate spoke on the 
organization of the N.C.S.D.H.A., and an effective 
“Big-Little Sister” program was organized. Socially; 
a bridge party, a bowling night, and a formal din- 


ner dance gave a light note to the more serious busi- 
ness of putting a new organization on its feet. 

The school year of 1959-60 will realize the 
cementing of Junior membership as an exciting, val- 
uable and productive experience for students of 
Dental Hygiene at the University of California 
Medical Center. ‘The Junior members thank Mrs. 
Gail MacDonald for her sincere and enthusiastic 
guidance in forming this organization. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Among the many learning experiences that the 
senior students at the University of Washington 
participated in was a new dental health program in 
‘Tacoma, Washington. The cooperative efforts of the 
Tacoma Public Schools and Health Department, the 
local Dental Society, and the University of Washing- 
ton Department of Dental Hygiene will demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the dental hygienist in the 
school dental health program. 

Twelve elementary schools are participating in 
the program, six as project schools and six as con- 
trol schools. A dental survey of sixth graders in all 
schools was taken, and a follow-up survey is to be 
taken in five years. Two senior dental hygiene stu- 
dents will go to the six project schools each year, to 
serve as dental health consultants and give class- 
room demonstrations. It is hoped, that at the end 
of the program, the project schools will display a 
considerably lower DMF—def rate than the control 
schools. 

Another unique experience of the students was a 
visit to Rainier School, in Buckley, Wash. Doctor 
Peter Michels takes care of the dental needs for the 
2,000 retarded children in the School. Doctor Michels 
has requested an externship for a dental hygiene 
student. Studies, contributing to national research, 
are being carried on at the School. All three of the 
advanced students who began studies for their 
Bachelor’s degree during the year are majoring in 
Public Health. Margaret Robinson, who received a 
United States Public Health Traineeship, spent the 
spring in the New Mexico Department of Health 
for field experience. After her graduation in June, 
Patricia Stearns returned to her position as Dental 
Health Consultant for the Idaho State Department 
of Health. 

In May, a Senior Reception was given,by the 
faculty. Doctor Esther M. Wilkins made the first 
presentation of Sigma Phi Alpha awards to gradu- 
ating seniors. Fourteen alumnz, whose scholastic 
achievement, service, and personal contributions to 
the profession entitled them to membership in the 
dental hygiene honorary society, were presented 
with certificates and pins. The graduating seniors 
received their purple bands and dental hygiene pins. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


The dental hygiene students at the University of 
Kansas City begin their schooling in June rather 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CLASS OF 1959 


than September. ‘This enables them to take two 
years of study in one and one-half years. The stu- 
dents attend regular classes and clinic through the 
two summers, graduating in January. 

Insight into the public health aspect of dental 
hygiene was gained this year, through field experi- 
ence at Veterans Hospital and Karnes Public 
School. Individual and group projects on different 
aspects of dental health were prepared, many of 
which were presented at the local primary schools. 

The second-year class gave a clinic at the annual 
alumni convention in March. The clinic, “It All 
Adds Up,” explained the type of courses the pro- 
gram requires, from the arts and sciences on through 
actual clinical practice. 

At the traditional graduation banquet, attended 
by the graduates, their families and friends, the 
graduating students received their Certificates of 
Dental Hygiene. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


During Spring semester the senior class projects 
for Dental Health Education included the construc- 
tion of flannel boards and the composition of suit- 
able stories or data for presentation to various grade 
levels—kindergarten through high school. In ad- 
dition to presenting dental health education visually, 
the senior dental hygiene students also helped in 
the dental inspection of several hundred school 
children. 

Other projects of the senior students were pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the Southern 
California State Dental Hygienists’ Association. Stu- 
dents participated in the convention activities, 
which included: table clinics, panel discussions and 
a President’s Luncheon. 


On the social calendar were the Alpha Kappa 
Gamma Cocktail Dance and the Senior Farewell 
Dinner Dance. 

The senior students received their purple banded 
caps at the Tenth Annual Dental Hygiene Capping 
Ceremony. The juniors were presented with caps 
bearing the Southern California Dental Hygiene 
emblem, by the seniors signifying the beginning of 
their clinical activities. 


OREGON 


For all of the dental hygiene students at the 
University of Oregon, spring quarter was filled 
with many interesting classes and worthwhile proj- 
ects. The sophomore girls, especially, found the 
time, rewarding. 

In cooperation with the Portland Public Schools, 
the students each visited six schools, where, under 
the supervision of a dental health counselor, they 
examined the children’s teeth. Dental health educa- 
tion was an integral part of the program. 

Another program of interest was that in which 
the students, under the direction of the Pedodontic 
Department, worked at Dorenbecher Children’s Hos- 
pital. Prophylaxes were given at the bedside, and 
dental health instruction was presented to the 
children. This gave the patient, and the students a 
new perspective of dental care. 

A “School Board” examination was given to all 
sophomore students in April. The board was con- 
ducted in the same manner as a state board, with a 
limited time for the oral prophylaxis. Three instruc- 
tors from other departments in the dental -school 
acted as examiners. It included an examination in 
Roentgenology. 

At the annual Awards Assembly recognition was 
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given to three girls who had demonstrated out- 
standing abilities during the last two years. ‘The 
University of Oregon Dental Hygienists’ Alumna 
Association presented a plaque for Outstanding 
Clinical Ability and one for Outstanding Scholastic 
Ability. A Certificate and a year’s membership in 
the Oregon State Dental Hygienists’ Association was 
given by that group. 


ForsyTH 


The honor system was instituted at Forsyth dur- 
ing spring semester. Student council members have 
worked diligently to insure its success. The Junior 
chapter of the American Dental Hygienists’ Asso. 
ciation had a variety of interesting activities during 
the past year. A senior dental student from Har- 
vard spoke to the members on “Psychology and Its 
Application in Dentistry.” Other programs included: 
a sports night, a panel discussion on the value of 
the dental hygienists in a specialized practice, and 
a uniform fashion show. Senior Weekend high- 
lighted the social calendar. 


IOWA 


This year, the dental hygiene students of the State 
University of Iowa became involved in a new dental 
health education project. Working with the city 
public health officials, the second year students went 
into the school system to obtain some practical ex- 
perience. Dental health talks were given to kinder- 
garten, first, second and third grade classes. In the 
second part of the program, dental health assemblies 
were presented to fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
groups. Teachers’ reports of positive changes in the 
children’s attitudes toward their dental health are 
substantial evidence of the value of the program. 
A program was sponsored by a local toothbrush 
manufacturing company for the Junior chapter of 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. Several 
panel discussions were included in the year’s agenda, 
one of which was a panel discussion on the use of 
a dental hygienist in the various fields of dentistry. 

First year students received their caps, and sec- 
ond year girls their stripes and pins at the annual 
capping ceremony in May. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In February, the senior class of dental hygiene 
students gave an informative program for the “Penn- 
Dent-Wives,” an organized group of dental students’ 
wives. Table clinics and talks on many topics helped 
the wives to understand more about their husbands’ 
profession. Included in the discussions were: the 
meeting of new patients, care and use of the dental 
unit, sodium fluoride and its benefits, sterilization 
techniques, X-ray and the development of films, and 
dental materials. 

Students participated in the annual Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Alumnz Weekend. Other social activities 


of the year were a picnic for “big-sisters,” and a 
barbecue for the faculty. 


MINNESOTA 


The University of Minnesota students have been 
busy this year establishing three “firsts” in the 
school of dentistry; the Explorer yearbook, a class 
pin, and the National Dental Hygiene Honor So- 
ciety. 

A section of the yearbook is devoted to the School 
of Dental Hygiene. Muriel Canan, a graduate of the 
first class of dental hygienists was elected to the Eta 
chapter of Sigma Phi Alpha, and other eligible 
graduates were asked to join. At the annual Honors 
Day program of the dental school, the outstanding 
graduating students were awarded the same honor. 

One of the final social functions of the year was 
the tea given by the Minnesota State Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association in May honoring the graduat- 
ing students and their mothers. 


Ouro STATE 


This spring, a section of the new Dentistry Build- 
ing at Ohio State University was completed. The 
freshman class was the first to occupy the new and 
spacious laboratory. The seating capacity is 120, 
which will enable the acceptance of more applicants 
in the future. The annual Post-College Assembly for 
the College of Dentistry was held in April. Alumni 
from all over the state attended, mixing business 
with pleasure. For this special occasion, the seniors 
prepared impressive educational displays. 

The annual Senior Recognition Banquet was 
given for the students and faculty by the pledge 
class of Alpha Kappa Gamma. The two outstanding 
seniors were recognized. 

Two students of the School of Dental Hygiene 
were tapped for University Honoraries. Ruth Mc- 
Reynolds and Nancy Baxter were recognized for 
their scholastic achievement and activities. 


Nortu CAROLINA 


The highlight of spring semester was the state 
meeting of the North Carolina State Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association at Pinehurst in May. A lunch- 
eon at the Mid-Pines club began a round of lectures 
concerning the various aspects of dentistry. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Cavitron were 
discussed. An excellent lecture with slides was given 
on oral surgery. Other fields of the profession, in- 
cluding children’s dentistry, were also covered. 

The seniors took time out from their preparation 
for state board examinations to attend a “cook-out” 
given by the first year students. 


‘TEXAS 


Spring quarter was an active period for the third 
graduating class of dental hygiene of the Univer- 
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sity of Texas. In addition to their regular activities, 
the girls assisted during the alumni day activities of 
the Dental Branch Alumni Association, by present- 
ing table clinics. Demonstrations were planned with- 
in the overall theme of “Service in Dental Hygiene.” 

Puppet shows for use in dental health education 
were televised by the second year students. They 
wrote their own scripts, made the puppets and 
animated the parts. 

Several of the second year students attended the 
state dental convention in San Antonio in May, at 
which time the Texas Dental Hygienists’ Society 
was holding its spring meeting. Members of the 
class have been attending the meetings of the 
Houston District Dental Hygienists’ Association as 
junior members of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. 

The graduating class received their school pins 
during the spring quarter and purple ribbons were 
added to their caps on graduation day. The student 
selected by her classmates as the girl most dedicated 
to the dental hygiene profession received a plaque 
from the Houston District Dental Hygienists’ So- 
ciety. 


NORTHWESTERN 


In April the graduating class of dental hygiene 
students were guests at a banquet given by the 
freshman class and received their purple bands and 
dental hygiene pins. 

At the ninth annual Capping Ceremony twenty 
freshmen were “capped” by their “big sisters.” 

Graduation in June was the last of many spring 
activities. The seniors attended the Illinois Dental 
Hygienists’ Association meeting in May. The senior 
picnic and school banquet were also held in that 
month. 


EASTMAN 


Many of the students at Eastman are active par- 
ticipants in the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross. As representatives of the Red Cross they have 
gone to the mental hospital, to act as hostesses and 
to help entertain the patients. 

Social activities for the year began with an in- 
formal mixer and ended with a spring picnic. 


New York Criry COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


In conjunction with the course “Health Services 
in Schools” given at the New York City Community 
College, four students were invited by the Oral Hy- 
giene Committee of New York to participate in a 
Dental Health Day program at Ditmas Junior High 
School in Brooklyn. 

A puppet show entitled, “What You Should Know 
About Your Teeth,” was presented continuously to 
class groups throughout the day. The program was 
so effective that the participants were asked to pre- 


sent it to the children at Kings County Hospital in 
Brooklyn. 

The children were delighted by the puppet show, 
and at the same time were exposed to valuable 
dental health information. The students from Com- 
munity College had an opportunity to practice the 
teaching techniques learned in class. 


BAytLor UNIVERSITY 


During the week of the annual meeting of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association, held in 
Dallas, the Dental School was open to visitors. 
Dental hygiene students served as guides. The stu-— 
dents were able to attend the lectures and table 
clinics at the annual meeting, and helpfully assisted 
with the registration of convention guests. Carol 
Dixon participated in a panel discussion “The 
Value of Junior Membership.” 

The year was filled with many social activities. 
Among them, a Christmas Party and the presenta- 
tion of a Senior Skit. 

Caruth School of Dental Hygiene was honored to 
have Margaret Swanson at their capping ceremony, 
in November. 


BrRooME TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Miss Roxie Stitzer, new Associate Head of Dental 
Hygiene, addressed the students at the capping cere- 
mony of Broome Technical Community College 
held in March. At that time the second year stu- 
dents received a lavender stripe for the corner of 
their caps and their class pins. Both classes attended 
the meeting of the Sixth District Dental Society, 
which was held in Binghamton in March. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 


On February 8, 1959, the tenth annual Capping 
Ceremony was held at Fones School of Dental Hy- 
giene. This impressive ceremony was witnessed by 
many parents, instructors, and friends. The Sopho- 
mores, as is the tradition, lit the candles for their 
“little sisters,” the Freshmen. The response of the 
Freshman class was given by the president of the 
class, Ann Failla. The students who had been named 
to the Dean’s list were announced at the ceremony. 
The Sophomores are: Madelyn Bowen, Brenda 
Gaffney, Norene Johnson, Alberta Taylor, and Toby 
Welk. The Freshmen are: Patricia Campean, Dolores 
Coviello, Joyce Doben, Ann Failla, Carol Listopad, 
Mary Murphy, Janice Normandin, and Marie 
Rysiejko. 

The Sophomore Class gave a Christmas party for 
the Freshman Class and the instructors. The theme 
of the party was “Togetherness.” Various skits were 
presented not only by the students but by the fac- 
ulty as well. It was a memorable occasion, one which 
we shall never forget. 

The induction tea of Phi Omicron Upsilon, our 
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professional sorority, was held February 22, 1959. It 
was held in Alumni Hall lounge. A large crowd at- 
tended, 

Included in the Sophomore curriculum is a plan 
whereby the students visit the Bridgeport General 
Hospital. We observe procedures and techniques in 
six departments, and assist whenever possible. The 
departments are: pre-natal, ward, emergency, labo- 
ratory, pediatrics, and surgery. 

An informal party was held for the Dental Hy- 
giene class and their dates on January 10, 1959, in 
an old barn near campus. Adding to the atmosphere 
was a quaint pot belly stove. Music and _ refresh- 
ments were provided for everyone. 

Two of our classmates, Mary Ann Grillo and 
Sandra McClellan, were nominated for the Sweet- 
heart Queen at our Valentine Dance, Sandra was 
then elected queen. 

Topsy WELK 
Caro. LyuBLANovits 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


The University of Hawaii Dental Hygiene Cur- 
riculum revision was approved by the Administra- 
tive Council of the University of Hawaii and be- 
came effective September 1958. The revision involves 
a considerable number of changes in the Dental 
Hygiene Curriculum. A three-year curriculum is 
offered to qualify students as dental hygienists for 
the private dental office and a revised four- and five- 
year curriculum to train dental hygienists for school 
work and other fields of practice. 

The same basic sciences and liberal arts courses 
will be retained in the three-year program. It will 
also include instruction in the professional skills 
and clinical experiences in dental hygiene, methods, 
materials in dental health teaching and dental sci- 
ence courses. This program will increase the num- 
ber of dental hygienists, trained over a shorter 
period than the present four- and five-year cur- 
riculum, to meet the increasing need and demand 
for dental hygienists in the private dental office. 

The four- and five-year curriculum is a continua- 
tion of the three-year curriculum. Additional courses 
to meet the requirements for work as school dental 
hygienists and for the bachelor’s degree are pro- 
vided during the fourth year. 

The training of all curricula (three-, four-, five- 
year) is parallel for the first three years. In other 
words, the program is planned so that the three- 
year student may take an additional year of work to 
receive a bachelor’s degree and at the same time 
meet the requirements needed for certification as a 
school dental hygienist and in other fields of 
practice. 

The fifth year work will remain the same as 
presently offered, that is, one semester of dental hy- 
giene internship in the public schools and one 
semester of academic courses. 

The revisions in the curriculum would enable the 
training of dental hygienists needed not only in the 


schools but also the dental office and other fields of 
practice. The changes in the curriculum would also 
better meet the standards set up for dental hygiene 
schools. 

The basic problem which is related to the evalua- 
tion and revisions of the dental hygiene curriculum 
is the scarcity of students. ‘To help solve this prob- 
lem members of the Hawaii Territorial Dental So- 
ciety, the Honolulu County Dental Society, The 
Department of Public Instruction, the Oahu Health 
Council and the University of Hawaii combined 
plans and efforts in the recruitment of dental hy- 
giene students. In addition to a number of different 
activities to help recruit students, scholarships were 
offered in 1958 by the Strong Foundation, the 
Hawaii Dental Hygienists’ Association and the 
Lecturers in Dental Hygiene at the University of 
Hawaii. 

The current enrollment at the University of 
Hawaii Dental Hygiene Curriculum is ten students 
—one fifth-year student, two seniors, two juniors, 
three sophomores and two freshmen. An increase 
in the enrollment is expected in the next few years 
in view of the increased demand for dental hygien- 
ists in the private dental office, public health and 
other fields of practice. 


SIGMA PHt ALPHA GROWING 


For the first time, dental hygiene students are 
being given recognition for academic achievement 
through membership in a national dental hygiene 
fraternity. 

Chapters of Sigma Phi Alpha have been chartered 
in fourteen schools of dental hygiene, located at 
Northwestern, Baylor, University of Bridgeport, 
West Liberty, Iowa, Ohio State, Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, Temple, Columbia, Howard, 
Michigan and Washington. 

Recognition of scholarship, service and character 
through Sigma Phi Alpha was made for the first 


ORGANIZING OFFICERS OF SIGMA PHI ALPHA 


Dr. Esther Wilkins, Washington; Margaret Bailey, 
Temple; Janet Burnham, Iowa; and Evelyn Maas, 
Northwestern. 
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time this year. Alumnz members as well as_ this 
year’s graduates were honored by several schools. 

Margaret A. Bailey presided at the first annual 
business mecting and luncheon held in March, 
1959, at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
in conjunction with the meeting of the American 
Association of Dental Schools. Members and guests 
at the luncheon heard an address on the “Founding 


Book Review 


Clinical Dental Hygiene. Edited by Shailer Peterson, 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. First edition, 348 pages, The 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1959. Price $6.75. 
One of the few books written primarily for the 

use of the dental hygienist, Clinical Dental Hygiene, 

should fill a long felt need in this field. This book 
is written for the express use of the dental hygienist 
in the clinical sciences and office procedures. 

Eighteen outstanding teachers with years of ex- 
perience in the field of dental hygiene education 
have contributed to this work, which has been care- 
fully edited and arranged into twelve chapters. Each 
chapter is concise and to the point as much as the 
subject matter will permit. 

In the opening chapters of the book the student 
is thoroughly introduced to the background of the 
dental hygiene profession and how it correlates and 
functions with the dental profession. The chapters 
relating to oral prophylaxis, use of instruments, 
dental materials, dental roentgenology, methods of 
sterilization, and charting and bookkeeping sugges- 
tions are especially practical and easy to read and 
understand, 

No attempt has been made in this book to go 
into detail relative to the basic science subjects. 
When necessary to get the thought across in the 
clinical field they have been skillfully brought into 


of Sigma Phi Alpha” by Dr. Leland D. Anderson, 
secretary of Omicron Kappa Upsilon, dental honor 
society. 

Officers of the Supreme Chapter of Sigma Phi 
Alpha, who will serve until 1960, are: Evelyn E. 
Maas, President; Esther M. Wilkins, President-elect; 
A. Rebekah Fisk, Vice-President; and Janet R. Burn- 
ham, Secretary-Treasurer. 


the subject matter under discussion and their rela- 
tionship emphasized. 

A very fine feature of this book is a set of review 
questions at the end of each chapter. These ques- 
tions will be of great value to the student in en- 
abling her to pick out the salient points of the 
chapter for further thought and discussion. 

Each chapter includes a well selected list of refer- 
ences citing books and journals containing outstand- 
ing contributions in the area of the chapter. This 
feature makes the book a worthwhile addition to 
the dentist’s library for his own use. 

Interspersed throughout the pages of this book 
are many fine illustrations and pictures emphasizing 
technics or subjects that have been mentioned in 
the text. They are very clear and conveniently ar- 
ranged in relation to the subject under discussion. 

An excellent glossary of sixteen pages and a well 
arranged index complete the book. Over three 
hundred terms commonly in use in the dental office 
are included in this glossary, an immediate refer- 
ence for the busy student or dental hygienist. 

This book should find ready acceptance as a text 
in all schools of dental hygiene, as well as a ready 
reference book in the office of every dentist employ- 
ing a dental hygienist and other auxiliary personnel. 

Harry B. McCartuy, D.D.S. 


Read Dental Abstracts for Newest Advances in Dentistry 


Dental Abstracts, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, is a capsuled, pertinent, up- 
to-the-minute source of information which will keep 
you and your doctor informed of advances being 
made in dentistry daily. For example, coming issues 
will contain: 

An abstract of a study on the use of a mirror as 
an aid in toothbrushing. 

A report on how the dentist can demonstrate to 
patients the sites of the microcosms in the mouth 
by using a disclosing solution such as basic fuchsin, 
with instructions on how to prepare the disclosing 
stain. 

A report on how to control the patient’s salivary 
flow. 


A helpful article on the handling of stannous 
fluoride. 

If after reading the abstract you wish to refer to 
the original article for more complete information, 
it can be obtained through the Bureau of Library 
and Indexing Service of the Association. 

By reading Dental Abstracts each month, you can 
keep yourself and your doctor informed of the rapid 
advances occurring in your profession which will 
enable you to improve your practice and your serv- : 
ices to your community. 

A year’s subscription is just $8.00 in the US., 
$9.00 abroad. Write to the American Dental Associa- 
tion, Subscription Department, Desk 370, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, enclosing check. 
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Past-President, ADHA, Isabell Kendrich, 
Discusses Increasing Importance of the 
Future of Dental Hygiene, at 
Massachusetts’ Annual Meeting 


The first day of the Thirty-Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation was comprised of registering and visiting 
the commercial exhibits. The Board of Councillors 
held its Annual Dinner Meeting. 

The program for the meeting included Mr. Roger 
Jacques, Audio-Visual Aids Department, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, who presented 
a discussion and demonstration on, “Visual Aids for 
Dental Health.” Participation by workshop mem- 
bers in the making of a visual aid was possible for 
a limited number. 

Our President, Grace Bagdoian, presided at the 
meeting. Dr. William F. Cleary, President, Massa- 
chusetts Dental Society, presented greetings. Election 
of new officers was as follows: president, Bernice 
Wykes; president-elect, Catherine Megerdichian; 
vice-president, Margaret Mahoney; secretary, Beri 
Hegarty; assistant-secretary, Jane Arslen; treasurer, 
Majorie Cronin; assistant-treasurer, Adrienne Allen; 
editor, Anne Comeau; registrar, Louise Hord. 

Isabell Kendrich, past-president, ADHA, discussed 
the increasing importance of the future of dental 
hygiene in view of the dental health needs of a 
rapidly increasing population. Martha Fales, 
R.D.H., A.B., told us of the discussion of the Public 
Dental Health Services Commission of the Federa- 
tion Dentaire Internationale on Dental Auxiliary 


Personnel, which was held in Brussels, Belgium, 
August 29, 1958. Bruce Hamilton Bell, D.D.S., former 
lecturer in operative dentistry, Otago University 
Dental School, New Zealand, and at present, in- 
structor in Preclinic ‘Techniques and Dental 
Anatomy, Tufts University School of Dental Medi- 
cine, presented, “Description and Evaluation of the 
Dental Nurse Scheme in New Zealand.” Following 
the lectures, our President’s Luncheon was held in 
the Venetian Room of the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel. 
Rev. Dr. Daniel C. Whitsett, Minister, Harvard- 


MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL HYGIENISTS ASSOCIATION 


Seated: Bernice E. Wykes, president; Grace Bag- 
doian, past president; Mrs. Beri Hegarty, secretary. 
Standing, left to right: Catherine Megerdichian, 
president-elect; Marjorie Cronin, treasurer; Adri- 
anne Allen, assistant treasurer; Mrs. Margaret Ma- 
honey, vice-president; Mrs. Anne Comeau, editor; 
Ruth Carpenter, convention. 
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AupIo-VisuAL Alps WorkKsHOoPS 


Demonstrator: Mr. Roger Jacques from the Massachusetts Department of Education Audio-Visual Aids 
Department. He is using a Transpaque Projector to demonstrate its effectiveness as well as the principles of 
audio-visual aids. Note the poster in the background advertising the New York A.D.H.A. Convention. 


Epworth Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts, gave 
the Invocation. We were honored to have as our 
guest, Carlita Phelps, Trustee, District I. Our guest 
speaker, Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, visiting professor, 
Comparative Oriental Religions and Literature, 
Boston University, chose for his lecture, “Humanity 
in an Age of Crisis.” 

The Table-Clinics included a colorful, eyeopening 
display of the amount of sugars in foods for “Mr. 
Happy Tooth,” and “Mr. Sad Tooth,” presented 
by Dorothy Scully, Carol Cedarholm, and Beri 
Hegarty. 

Bert HEGARTY 


Four Private Practice Dentists Discuss 
Hygiene Staff Before Oklahoma Annual 
Meeting 


The Oklahoma State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion met for its Third Annual Meeting, Mayo Hotel, 
April 26 to 28, 1959. The members tackled such 
diverse problems as narcotics and cosmetics during 
our three-day session. 

The opening day’s activities were limited to 
registration, a reception and tea in the Official Suite, 
and a party for the Oklahoma State Dental Society, 
Cimarron Ballroom. 

The first day our members opened the meeting 
with an address from our president, Martha Odle, 
Oklahoma City. The Invocation was presented by 
Claudia Reed, Tulsa, and the Code of Ethics was 
read by Pat Dunn, Tulsa. Our Liaison Officer, Dr. 
Richard J. Yeager, ‘Tulsa, presented ‘The Address of 
Welcome. Ann Luff, formerly of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, gave the greetings to the members and 
guests, and Jewel Wallace, Muskogee, presented the 
Response to The Address of Welcome. 


Our morning speakers were Dr, Ralph Cooper, 
Oklahoma City, on the subject of, “Recognition 
of Periodontal Problems,” and Mr. Frank Dimond, 
of the Narcotics Education, Inc., staff, on the sub- 
ject of, “Narcotics and Our Youth.” Our luncheon 
speaker was Dorothy Cunningham, Vandevers Cos- 
metics Department, on, “Make-Up For the Working 
Girl.” 

Most of the afternoon session was devoted to a 
panel discussion of four private practice dentists 
who have dental hygienists on their staffs. Dr. Ross 
Waltzer, Tulsa, was the moderator, and Dr. William 
Wilson, Tulsa; Dr. Alvin Dague, Tulsa, and Dr. 
Douglas A. Yeager, Oklahoma City, were the panel 
members, on the subject, “The Dental Hygienist in 
Private Practice and With a Periodontist.” Mrs. 
Martha Odle gave her delegate’s report on Tuesday, 
from the National Meeting in Dallas, Texas. 

Our election of officers presents the following 
slate: president, Ann Luff; vice-president, Charlotte 
Campbell; secretary, Pat Dunn; treasurer, Claudia 
Reed; state reporter, Jacque Wilson. 

Our members scheduled a panel discussion on, 
“Interchange of Professional Ideas Concerning the 
Dental Hygienist.” Panel moderator, was Retha 
Rogers, Tulsa. Mrs. Margaret Hick, Tulsa, Betty-Jo 
Wolfkiel, Tulsa; Monica Burk, Jacque Wilson, 
Oklahoma City were the outstanding panel 
members. 

JACQUE WILSON 


District of Columbia Members Carry Out 
Professional Modeling Duties at Annual 
Meeting 

The Annual Joint Dinner-Meeting of the District 
of Columbia Dental Hygienists’ Association and the 
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District of Columbia Dental Assistants’ Association 
was held January 13, Hamilton Hotel. 

A lovely showing of fashions by LaDonna was 
modeled by some of our own members, Kay Beau- 
det, Diane Finley, Patricia Sheller, and Betty 
Rispoli. 

A plea for dental instruments, to be used in the 
mission field of India, was made to the members 
by Barbara Durning. All the usuable items which 
were collected were turned over to the Medical 
Mission Sisters. 

‘Twenty-two members and guests met at O’Don- 
nells’ Restaurant for our February, 1959, meeting. 
Connie Laperle was selected as Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. A report, from our Trustee, 
Bertha Morgan, concluded the business meeting. 
Slides of the January fashion show and of our 
Executive Board members, who attended a meeting, 
were showh by Betty Rispoli. 

The Conference Breakfast opened our annual 
March meeting, and Mrs. Helen Garvey, President, 
ADHA, honored us with her presence. District V 
scheduled a business meeting, and many members 
accepted an invitation for the afternoon to attend 
the District of Columbia Dental Society President’s 
Reception, Tuesday afternoon, we heard from Mr. 
William Blaisdell, guest lecturer, Chief of the 
Health Education Section, District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Health, on the subject, “The 
Role of the Dental Hygienist in Public Health.” 

Many of our members took the opportunity to 
express their ‘thanks’ to their bosses for their many 
kindnesses by inviting them as guests to our annual 
“Treat Your Boss Luncheon.” 

The District of Columbia Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion presented a table clinic, “Hygienist, Doctor?”. 
Mimeographed copies of the dentist and dental 
hygienist survey were made available at this time. 
The table clinic was received with very favorable 
comment, and having been invited to present a 
table clinic at the time of the national meeting in 
New York, the association has decided to send Kay 
Beaudet, the originator of “Hygienist, Doctor?”, as 
clinician. 

The April, 1959, meeting found the members 
“shoeless” and wielding chop sticks at the Tokyo 
Sukiyaki Restaurant. The nominating committee 
submitted to the members the slate of officers for 
their consideration, Seven dental hygienists from 
Maryland and Virginia were received as Associate 
Members. 

The month of May, 1959, found us back with our 
shoes on, and enjoying a French Cuisine at Bonat’s. 
Annual Committee reports were submitted. Elec- 
tions were scheduled and the new slate of officers 
is as follows: president, Helen Lucas; vice-president, 
Margaret Coffey; secretary, Patricia Sheller; treas- 
urer, Beatrice Domick; trustees, Kay Beaudet, three 
years, Barbara Durning, two years, Ann McAndrew, 
one year. 

A candlelight installation ceremony was held at 
the Jefferson Hotel in June. Dr. Samuel Leishear, 


president-elect, of the District of Columbia Dental 
Society, was our guest speaker. Dr. Aldo Justi, 
Liaison Officer from the District of Columbia Dental 
Society honored us by his presence. Kay Beaudet, 
past-president, installed the new officers. 

BEATRICE. DOMICK 


New York Member, Lynn Canfield, and 
Her Committees Planned Thirty-Ninth 
Annual Meeting 


Many, many months of preparation and _plan- 
ning preceded the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting, 
of the New York Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
Inc., held at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, New 
York, May 10th through 13th, 1959. We have a feel- 
ing of contentment and satisfaction in having par- 
ticipated in the activities along with a feeling of 
regret that we could not have lingered longer. 

Sixty-one members registered for this meeting 
which was not up to our usual attendance, but it 
was the general consensus that the fact that the 
national meeting will be held in our state this year 
had much to do with this registration. We are proud 
that we will be acting as the ‘host state’ for the 
national meeting, September, 1959, and we antici- 
pate a large attendance to represent our association. 

Program-Chairman, Lynn Canfield, and her capa- 
ble committees are to be congratulated for their 
organization and planning. We were especially 
pleased to have both Mrs. Helen Garvey, president, 
A.D.H.A., and Miss Margaret Swanson, executive 
secretary, A.D.H.A., as our guests of honor through- 
out the meeting. At the time of our Annual 
Luncheon and Business Meeting, messages were pre- 
sented by both national officers, Mrs. Helen Garvey. 
spoke on “Dues and You,” and Miss Margaret Swan- 
son, presented, “Understanding Brings Growth.” 
The contents of both messages were invaluable and 
highly informative, and if space allows, they will be 
published in their entirety in our state publication. 

Another high-light of our Luncheon-Business 
Meeting, was the Presentation of Honorary Mem- 
bership to Dr. Frances Krasnow, a noted scientist 
and educator. Her many accomplishments have 
been recognized in “American Men of Science, 
“Leading American Women,” and “Who’s Who in 
Education,” plus many others. - 

Our Monday afternoon session presented the ever 
present question, “Why Should I Belong to My State 
Association?”, which was answered by a_ very 
competent panel consisting of Past-Presidents of our 
association. Carol Howe, 1957 Past-President, acted 
as Panel Moderator, and each panelist answered the 
question from a different point of view. The Panel- 
ists and their subjects were as follows: Mildred 
Skinner, 1924, “Acceptance and Recognition by the 
Dental Profession”; Alma Buckley, 1951, “Evolu- 
tion of Professional Policies and Structure of the 
Organization”; Melva deRoos, 1940, “Establish- 
ment of a’ Medium of Communication”; Camille 
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Toolan, 1933, “Current Undertakings and Relation- 


” 


ships to the National Association.” The subject 
areas were so throughly covered that it left few 
questions to be answered during the cracker barrel 
session that followed the presentation. 

Dr. Robert Brooks, Binghamton, New York, was 
the principle general session morning speaker, May 
11, on the topic, “The New Approach to Children’s 
Dentistry.” Dr. Brooks used colored slides to illus- 
trate points of his discussion. Many actual case his- 
tories were presented, and the areas covered in- 
cluded the following: A Study in Human Emotions; 
Habits; The Absess From a Clinical Point of View; 
Facial Distortion; Caries; Supernumerary ‘Teeth; 
Gum Conditions In Children; Pulp Capping; 
Frenectomy; Pigmentation. 

Charlotte Weatherald, chairman, ADHA Mem- 
bership Committee was to have presented her paper, 
“Ways We Can Increase Our Membership,” at this 
May 11 session, but was unable to attend due to 
illness. However, she thoughtfully forwarded her 
paper to the Program-Chairman, Lynn Canfield, and 
it was read by Patricia Giangreco, New York State 
Membership Chairman. The paper will be kept on 
file since the data and advice it contained are ex- 
tremely pertinent to our problems in New York 
State. 

The last day of our meeting, a membership break- 
fast was scheduled at the Roof Garden. Dr. Howard 
F. Lyboldt, vice-chairman, Council on Dental 
Health, discussed, “The Council On Dental Health 
and You.” He explained the workings of the Coun- 
cil, and told us whom to contact in our own dental 
districts for materials used in dental health edu- 
cation. 

A very gracious and impressive installation cere- 
mony was conducted by Mrs. Mary Wilhelm, past- 
president, 1934. Our outgoing president, Miss M. 
Louise Seaman, was presented with a Past-Presi- 
dent’s Pin, and the following officers were installed: 
President, Lynn Canfield; President-Elect, Patricia 
Giangreco; Vice-President, Rosemary Spadaro; 
Corresponding-Secretary, Patricia A. Mokrohisky; 
Recording-Secretary, Gwen Nicosia; ‘Treasurer, Bess 
Finkelstein. 

PATRICIA MOKROHISKY 


Kansas State Members Hear Dr. Percy T. 
Phillips, President, ADA 


The Kansas State Dental Hygienists’ Association 
Annual Meeting was held April 26 to 29, 1959, in 
‘Topeka, Kansas. 

Monday morning we heard from three Topeka 
dentists, Dr. Kenneth W. Carlson, Dr. Kirk Dutton, 
and Dr. Ray Woodworth, whose panel discussion 
efforts centered around, “Cooperative Efforts 
‘Toward Dentition Maintenance.” 

Monday afternoon the Past-Presidents’ Luncheon 
was scheduled for the first time, followed by a 
lecture on “Pedodontics In General Practice,” pre- 


sented by Dr. Jack E. Wells, School of Dentistry, 
University of Kansas City. 

Monday evening saw us all in attendance at the 
combined Assistants’ and Dental Hygienists’ Dance. 
The following morning both groups made a tour 
of Veterans’ Administration Hospital. Mrs. George 
Docking, wife of our state governor, was our guest 
speaker for our Tuesday Annual Luncheon. 

Tuesday afternoon our program included the 
following two discussions: Mrs. Rosella Aitkens, 
M.T., ‘Topeka, Kansas, “Survey of Medical Tech- 
nology”; Miss Dorothea McCain, Bacteriologist, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas, 
“Some Bacteriological Aspects of Dental Hygiene.” 

On Wednesday morning, our Advisory Board met 
for breakfast, and that same morning we were 
privileged to hear from Dr. Percy T. Phillips, presi- 
dent, ADA, who spoke to the dental society. 

Four dental hygienists, along with dentists and 
dental assistants gave their table clinics Wednesday 
afternoon, at which time Nelle Mitchell’s clinic was 
given first place. 

The following were elected to office for the 1959- 
60 sessions: president Dorothy Graber, ‘Topeka; 
vice-president, Trudy Parker, Wichita; secretary, 
Dora Kaufman; treasurer, Janice Riffel; delegate, 
Janice Riffel; Alternate Delegate, Patricia Poore. 

Zerah Mann won our achievement award for 
1959- 

DorotHy GRABER 


Florida Members Announce Newly 
Elected Honorary Members of Their 
State Organization 


The Annual Meeting of the Florida Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association, was held in Hollywood, 
Florida, May 17 through the 20, 1959. Sunday after- 
noon the Northeast District gave a Tea in honor of 
the Past-Presidents of the state association. 

Monday morning, our President, Harriet Owen, 
Winter Haven, tapped the gavel to open our 
Thirty-Third Annual Meeting. In addition to the 
regular business of the day, the clinics and papers, 
our speakers included, Dr. Andy Sears, who spoke 
on, “What I expect of a Dental Hygienist,” and 
Mr. Mel Gunn, on the subject of, “Man Made Ap- 
pliances in Dentistry.” Monday evening the Miami 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, entertained all the 
members with a, “Swim Party and Wiener Roast.” 

‘Tuesday we scheduled our Annual Luncheon, in 
honor of our President, Harriet Owen, and at that 
time we announced our newly selected honorary 
members, who are as follows: Dr. Arthur Kellner, 
Dr. Walter McCleod, Dr. Andy Sears, Dr. ‘Thomas 
Price. These fine men in dentistry have continued 
to give us their time and help year after year, for 
which we are grateful. 

The Layton Greer Cup was awarded to the North- 
east, for the clinic on “Happy Tooth,” a Puppet 
Show Narration. The Hall-Mark Trophy was won 
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by Charlotte Fried, for her paper on, “Let’s Bridge 
the Space Between Orthodontia and Hygiene.” In 
addition to the regular business and luncheon we 
heard from Mr. Henry Ufford on, “Systematic 
Savings,” and Dr. Dorian Zinner on, “Modern Con- 
cepts of Periodontia.” 

Wednesday morning, after a Dutch ‘Treat Break- 
fast, the newly elected officers were installed by 
Margaret Akers. The officers are as follows: presi- 
dent, Georgianna Logan; vice-president, Marylin 
McDermott; recording-secretary, Pat White; corre- 
sponding-secretary, Judith Myers; treasurer, Linda 
Cleveland. 

The total attendance as announced by the regis- 
tration-chairman was seventy-seven, with sixty-eight 
members and nine guests. 

March 2, 1959, all hygienists received an invita- 
tion from Ann Sapp and Georgianna Logan, that 
those in Broward County, plan to attend an in- 
formal meeting, to discuss the possibilities of form- 
ing a society in this area. We were pleased to note 
that half of the hygienists who were invited did 
attend the informal meeting. 

March 28, 1959, Virginia VanHorn and Pat White, 
of Miami, attended our meeting, at which time Vir- 
ginia explained the detailed information relative to 
our society becoming a component of the state 
association. 

Mary ANN McIRvIN 


Minnesota Members Pleased Over First 
Printed Newsletter, Due to Efforts 
of Marj Kroenke 


Every February in Minnesota a joint meeting is 
scheduled with the Minnesota Dental Assistants’ 
Association. This year at the February 10 meeting 
at Coffman Memorial Union, Dr. H. Lipman of 
Minneapolis presented a most fascinating approach 
to “Hypnosis In Dentistry.” March 12 a dinner- 
meeting was held at Bryan’s Tea Shop, and our 
speaker, Helen Slocum, Minneapolis, told us of the 
“Teaching Dental Health,” program for new 
teachers. 

This year Minneapolis was the “host city” for the 
state convention, and the Normandy Hotel our 
headquarters. We heard from two very inspiring 
speakers: Dr. Thomas Barber, Bensenville, Illinois, 
on the subject, “A Dentist Takes a Look at Him- 
self”; Mrs. Janet Burnham, Associate Professor of 
Dental Hygiene, State University of Iowa, spoke on, 
“A Look Into the Future.” A festive, springtime 
luncheon was held at the hotel, and we were very 
honored to have President-elect, ADHA, Tillie Gins- 
berg, as our guest. 

Installation of new officers was held, and the 
following is our newly elected group: president, Jan 
Spoodis; president-elect, Darlene Hassman; vice- 
president, Shirley Okerson; secretary, Nancy Nelson; 
corresponding secretary, Karen Ostroot; treasurer, 
Dixie Scoles; trustee, Marion Leebans. 


New and interesting table clinics completed the 
afternoon sessions. ‘“‘Educate Your Patient on Den- 
tal Advertising,” presented by Betty Walters, Minne- 
apolis, was indeed, a deserving first place winner. A 
cozy hospitality room allowed members and guests 
to rest and enjoy a cup of coffee while chatting with 
friends. 

Due to the hard work and sincere efforts of our 
retiring president, Marj Kroenke, our very first 
printed newsletter was published this year. 

May 14, 1959, was the last regular scheduled meet- 
ing of the year, and was held at Owre Hall, on the 
University Campus. A tea honoring June graduates 
and their mothers was planned at the Continuation 
Center on campus, May 16, 1959. 

JANET AKER 


Louisiana State Members Announce 
Newly Formed Local Chapter in 
New Orleans 


The Louisiana State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion completed a successful meeting at Shreveport, 
during the Annual State Convention, April, 1959. 

The program arranged by Violet Dickens included 
a “Coffee Party” at the hotel, with Margaret Swan- 
son, executive secretary, ADHA, as the honored 
guest; a luncheon at the Shreveport Country Club 
in conjunction with the Dental Assistants’ Associa- 
tion; a business meeting. 

The following are our newly elected officers for 
1959-60: president, Helen Bordelon, Lake Charles; 
vice-president, Ann Langenstein, Shreveport; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Nan Payne, New Orleans. 

New Orleans is proud to report a newly formed 
local chapter, At the time of the new chapter's first 
meeting, May 12, 1959, the following officers were 
elected: president, Nan Payne; vice-president, 
Katherine Barker; secretary-treasurer, Jane Scott. 

JEAN Burvant 


Post-Graduate Program for Dental 
Hygienists Co-Sponsored by Connecticut 
State Members and the Fones School 
of Dental Hygiene 


The Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association is 
happy to announce that the Waterbury Dental Hy- 
gienists’s Association has become its newest com- 
ponent society. Officers of the newly formed society 
are: president, Patricia Desmarais; vice-president, 
Maureen Finnegan; secretary, Elaine Dibeneditto; 
treasurer, Dorothy Walsh. At present, they are en- 
gaged in a Red Cross Home Nursing Course. 
Connecticut has also welcomed thirty-two new mem- 
bers to its association. 

As part of its Tenth Anniversary Celebration, The 
Fones School invited the Connecticut dental hy- 
gienists to a lecture by Dr. and Mrs, Gilbert LeVine 
Mellion, titled the, “Practical Aspects of Dental 
Nutrition.” The lecture consisted of an interesting 
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talk, movie and food demonstration by Connecti- 
cut’s most informed dental nutrition experts. 

The Fones School of Dental Hygiene in coopera- 
tion with the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation, sponsored a post-graduate program for 
dental hygienists, Wednesday, April 22, 1959. Robert 
Levin, D.M.D., conducted the morning session, a 
group of noted Connecticut dentists including 
Robert H. W. Strang, M.D., D.D.S.; Martin E. 
Aronson, D.D.S.; Robert E. Levin, D.M.D.; Clifford 
Johnson, D.M.D.; E. Arthur Perry, D.M.D., con- 
ducted a panel dealing with problems in dentistry. 
Dr. Robert Levin’s morning session course dealt 
with, “A Practical Approach to Periodontal Prob- 
lems.” 

The Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association 
closed its year with its Annual Convention at the 
Statler Hotel, Hartford, May 13 and 14, 1959. Jose- 
phine Guerrieri and her committee handled local 
arrangements with Lynn Ironsides as the Speakers’ 
Chairman. The program included, Dr. Frank 
Anastasio, with, “Functions of the Dental Division 
of the State Welfare Department”; Mrs. Florence 
V. Gurniss on, ‘Dental Secretarial Procedures”; and 
a panel discussion with the subject, “What Do 
Connecticut Dentists Expect of Future Hygienists?” 
The highlight of the convention was the stannous 
fluoride demonstration under the chairmanship of 
Frances Buchta. Officers installed for the coming 
year are as follows: president, Eleanor Figlar; vice- 
president, Shirley Spiltoir; secretary, Eileen Moore; 
treasurer, Josephine Guerrieri. The final function 
of the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association 
for the year was a ‘coffee’ for the dental hygienists 
taking their state board examination. 

On the Speakers Committee for the May Conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Dental Hygiene Association 
were representatives of the New Haven Dental Hy- 
giene Association. They were Adele Adelman, 


CONNECTICUT STATE, ASSOCIATION’S OFFICERS AND 
TRUSTEES 

First row, left to right: Treasurer, Josephine 
Guerrieri; Secretary, Eileen Moore; President, 
Eleanor Figler; Vice-President, Shirley Spiltoir. 
Second row left to right: Trustees, Rebecca Thomas, 
Eileen Daly, Dorothy Walsh, Lynn Ironsides, Mary 
Alice Curtis. 


Barbara Chelstowski, Lynn Ironsides, and Eleanor 
Moresburg. 

The New Haven Dental Hygienists’ Association 
held a most successful buffet dance on June 13, 
1959. Proceeds from the dance are being put into 
a scholarship fund for any second year dental hy- 
giene student, from New Haven County who is eligi- 
ble. The Annual New Haven Banquet took place, 
June 17, 1959. 

CATHERINE IVANKO 


Southern California Members Hear 
Panel Representing State Board of 
Dental Examiners Discuss, “Legal 
Privileges of the Dental Hygienist 
in California” 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Southern 
California State Dental Hygienists’ Association was 
held at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, May 2 
to 5, 1959. There was a full and varied program 
arranged for the two-hundred and sixty-six who 
registered at this convention. 

The convention opened with a Tea and Fashion 
Show, Saturday afternoon, followed by the picture, 
“Instrumentation, With Emphasis On the Use of 
Currettes.” This was prepared and commented on 
by Dr. Barnhardt. Sunday afternoon, a large group 
gathered to hear a panel representing the State 
Board of Dental Examiners discuss, “Legal Privi- 
leges of the Dental Hygienist in California.” The 
discussion clarified many confusing points in the 
Dental Practice Act, as well as the competence, 
responsibility and function of the dental hygienist 
in dentistry. 

Monday morning, Francis M. Pottenger, M.D., 
told the assembled group that, as human beings, 
they should be able to walk from thirty-five to 
fifty miles a day, carrying three-hundred pounds on 
their backs. He stated that man is not able to do 
this now because the diet is inferior. He gave sug- 
gestions for improving the diet, thus improving the 
race. 

The general session was held Monday afternoon 
and included the reading of reports and recom- 
mendations of the various committees, acceptance 
of the new constitution and by-laws, nominations, 
and elections of new officers. Following this meeting, 
five of the members; Adele Wayman, Shirley Asche, 
Bernice Hutchison, Eloise Reis, and Evelyn Walker, 
presented an excellent panel entitled, “You and 
Your Profession.” ; 

‘Tuesday morning started with a breakfast for 
school dental hygienists at which time Margaret 
Bish, producer of some fine films for elementary 
schools, discussed her newest film. This film was pre- 
viewed later in the day. John L. Woehler, D.DS., a 
specialist in dental economics, gave a talk entitled, 
“Are You An Asset to Your Office?” This was fol- 
lowed by a variety of interesting and educational 
clinics. 
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The highlight of the convention was the Presi- 
dent’s Luncheon, with Margaret Swanson, executive- 
secretary, ADHA, discussing, “The Evaluation of the 
Educational Projects of Our National Association.” 
The convention closed with the installation of new 
officers by Roy Arnett, D.D.S. The officers include: 
president, Wilma Lowman, president-elect; Shirley 
Asche; vice-president, Jane Brothers; treasurer, Elsie 
Mepham; recording-secretary, Martha Ann Rafn; 
corresponding-secretary, Florean Dearth. 

The success of this convention must be attributed 
to the cooperation between Wilma Lowman, Gen- 
eral-Chairman, and her committees. Special mention 
should be made of Shirley Asche, Barbara Kraft, 
Virginia Phelps, Elsie Mepham, Ardys Havens, 
Eleanor Flehinger, Virginia Foren, Ann Miller, Jo 
Engle, and the Journal Staff, for the time, effort, 
and thought they exerted to make this an outstand- 
ing convention. 

FLOREAN DEARTH 


Dental Health Week Activities in 
Northern Virginia Include Discussions 
by Eight Members 


Since the last report of our state association’s 
activities, the Virginia Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion has participated in Dental Health Week in 
February, in conjunction with the Northern Vir- 
ginia Dental Association; has taken part in the 
Fifth District Meeting, Washington, D.C., March, 
1959; and has had its Fifth Annual Meeting at 
Roanoke, Virginia, April, 1959. 

The Dental Health Week activities included talks 
by eight of the members in the Northern Virginia 
area to school children, Career Day Talks were also 
given at various high schools during the year. 

Virginia members attended the Fifth District 
Meeting, presided over by trustee, Bertha Morgan. 
The activities began with a very well attended 
breakfast, Sunday morning, at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., followed by a business meeting. 
In addition to the members of the trustee district, 
we were pleased to have present, Mrs. Helen Garvey, 
President, ADHA; Margaret Swanson, Executive- 
Secretary, ADHA; Alberta Beat, Director, School of 
Dental Hygiene, University of North Carolina; Mrs. 
Louise Hord, Director, Forsythe School for Dental 
Hygienists; Mrs. Patricia McLean, staff of the Oral 
Hygiene School, Columbia University. 

During the year some of our members have par- 
ticipated in the DiMarva Study Club at Georgetown 
University, conducted by Carolyn Morrison, Mary- 
land. 

Our Annual Meeting was held at the Roanoke 
Hotel, Roanoke, Virginia, April 8 to 11, 1959. Our 
number was small, but the enthusiasm made up for 
the size. The activities included two business meet- 
ings, the President’s Luncheon and the installation 
dinner where our new officers were installed by 
Trustee, Bertha Morgan. The speaker at our 


luncheon was Dr. Harding Thomas on, “Physical 
Relaxation of the Dental Patient.” Our new officers 
are: Ola Brady, president; Jean Watkins, vice- 
president; Marion Lugar, secretary; Peggy Nibert, 
treasurer; Ruth MacDougall, three year trustee; 
Marlene Pitt, two year trustee; Beverley Morrison, 
one year trustee; Ruth Victor, delegate; Ola Brady, 
alternate delegate. 

The Legislative and Ethics Committee has already 
been assigned the task of writing a Constitution for 
a Northern Virginia Component Society, to be 
organized in the fall of 1959. 

Victor 


Beth Linn, Past-President, ADHA, 
Presented with Key to 
City of Louisville 


The Kentucky Dental Hygienists’ Association con- 
vened for its Sixth Annual Meeting, in conjunction 
with the Kentucky Dental Association, April 5 to 
8, 1959, at the Brown Hotel, Louisville. 

Mr. W. S. Milburn, Chairman of the Board of 
Alderman, City of Louisville, gave our welcoming 
address, and acting for the Mayor of Louisville, 
presented our distinguished guest, Beth Linn, Past- 
President, ASHA, with a key to the city. Beth’s re- 
sponse was delightful as she proceeded to establish 
what the key entitled her to in the future. 

The election of officers was held at our first 
business meeting, and they are as follows: president, 
Ann Lewis; vice-president, Norma Eaton; secretary, 
Barbara Birtles; treasurer, Linda Cox. All the in- 
coming officers are from Louisville. Our delegate is 
Nora Davis, and alternate delegate, Judy Striegel. 

Miss Linn spoke to our members on communica- 
tion, and assisting her was Miss Margaret Hunt, 
District VI ‘Trustee, Fort Wayne, Indiana, who 
spoke on the duties of the Board of Trustees. 
Margaret Swanson, Executive-Secretary, ADHA, 
gave us a breakdown on our budget for national 
use, and also added many hints on how to improve 
our own state organization. 

After our Annual Luncheon, we were entertained 
by a film on Alaska, narrated by Dr. Ernest M. 
Ellison, University of Louisville. 

Dr. E. A. Willis, Owensboro, was recommended 
for honorary membership and unanimously 
accepted. 

At the time of our second business meeting, our 
delegate to Dallas, Charlotte Stephenson read her 
report on the national meeting. We are proud to 
hear that she was a member of the Reference Com- 
mittee. 

Margaret Hunt gave us encouragement and urged 
all members to cooperate more fully with the new 
officers, as she installed them. A dozen red_ roses 
were presented to Ann Lewis, our new president, 
and she carried them to the Inaugural Ball that 
evening. 

A new project for our meeting was “The Smile of 
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STAGE UNIFORM STYLE SHOW 
Kentucky Members present uniform style show, at 
one of luncheons, Model, Shirley Strull, Student, 
University of Louisville. Looking on, Marilyn Powell 
and Virginia Becton. 


the Century Contest.” The children of Kentuckians 
participated and Donna Brumleve was the winner. 
Donna was entertained at a luncheon and presented 
with a trophy. Her parents were presented with a 
large portrait of their “contest winner,” smile and 
all. We hope to be able to continue with this con- 
test each year, and thereby stimulate more interest 
in proper oral hygiene habits and home care. 
BARBARA BIRTLES 


Northern California Initiates Plan to 
Have Reference Committee Review 
Reports of Officers and Committees 


The 1959 activities for the Northern California 
State Dental Hygienists’ Association started off in 
full swing in January with the West Coast Mid- 
Winter Meeting, Fresno, California. A two-day 
workshop, was attended by sixteen of our members. 

The Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the University of California School of Dentistry, 
was held at the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, 
January 25 and 26. Howard G. Parker, M.D., Di- 
rector of Medical Services, ‘The University of Cali- 
fornia Radiation Laboratory, presented us with our 
first lecture on radiation, “Radiation and Human 
Health,” and Theodore S$. Grant, D.M.D., entitled 


his discussion, “Radiation Fields in 
Practices.” 

Four of our members presented a panel discus- 
sion, “Why Not a Two-Year Curriculum?”. The 
panelists were: Jacqueline Hahnheiser, Gail Mc- 
Donald, Gretchen Abbott, and Barbara Bercaw. 
Jane Hambly acted as moderator. 

At this meeting, one of our most ambitious mem- 
bers, engaged in the field of dental health educa- 
tion, Fumiko Saito, repeated her table clinic, “Work- 
ing Together For Better Dental Health,” that won 
first prize at the Dallas meeting. 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of The North- 
ern California State Dental Hygienists’ Association 
took place at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
April 19 and 20, 1959. The official opening of the 
meeting was made by our president, Jo-Anne Karr. 
Mrs. Helen Schweifler, past-president, presented the 
Invocation Ceremony. 

A very dynamic speaker, Mrs. Helaine Dawson, 
public relations and project supervisor for the San 
Francisco Dental Society, started our first day with 
her inspiring presentation of, “Effective Use of Mass 
Media and Group Dynamics Techniques in Dental 
Education.” 

Our officers for the year 1959-60 are as follows: 
president, Marion Ghiselli; president-elect, Ann 
Foley; secretary, Kathryn Bassett; treasurer, Bever- 
ley Hom; editor, Gail McDonald. 

The newly elected officers and Board of Trustees 
were installed at the Annual Luncheon. We were 
proud to have as our honored guests at this 
Luncheon, Dr. March Fong, Past-President, ADHA; 
Irene Murphy, District IX Trustee; Helen Sturgis, 
a member of the first graduating class of dental hy- 
giene at the University of California in 1919. 

The speakers for the afternoon sessions were: 
Alice La Vere Spillman, Private Consulting Psy- 
chologist, whose topic, “Techniques To Correct Our 
Emotional Problems,” was an informative one; 
Dr. William Giles, Assistant Professor of Oral 
Pathology, University of California, who illustrated 
his presentation, “The Importance of Oral Pathol- 
ogy to the Practicing Hygienist,” with colored slides. 

This year we initiated the plan of having a 
Reference Committee to review the reports of the 
officers and the committees. 

Monday's program began with a lecture by Dr. 
Robert Oslar, Periodontist, Instructor, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, whose topic 
was, “Early Recognition of Periodontal Disease.” 

The second and final business meeting followed, 
at which time the Reference Committee Report was 
presented. The morning ended with a luncheon 
for the 1958-59 and 1959-60 Boards of Trustees. 

The afternoon lectures seemed devoted to the 
younger set, Dr. Peter Picard, Orthodontist, had as 
his subject, “New Concepts in Artificial Nursing.” 
Dr. Merle Morris, Periodontist, Instructor, Univer- 
sity of California, presented a paper on, “The 
Hygienist and More Ideal Dentistry for Children,” 

A “no-host” reception honoring the new officers 


the Dental 
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1959-60" officers of the Northern California State 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. Left to right: Sec- 
retary, Miss Kathryn Bassett; Editor, Mrs. Gail Mc- 
Donald; President, Miss Marion Ghiselli; President- 
elect, Miss Ann Foley; and Treasurer, Mrs. Beverly 
Hom. 


President, Mrs. Jo Ann Karr (left) handing the gavel 
to newly elected President, Miss Marion Ghiselli. 


and a dinner ended the 1959 Annual Meeting. “The 
Dental Hygienist and Dental Health Education,” 
was the subject of the speakers: Mr. Perry Sandell, 
Director, Bureau of Dental Health Education, 
American Dental Association; Mr. Robert Tumelty, 
Director, Health Education Services, California 
State Dental Association. 

We were proud to have two panel-demonstra- 
tion clinics presented by some of our members at 
this Annual Meeting, which was held in conjunction 
with that of the California State Dental Associa- 
tion. “Do You Need a Hygienist?”, was the title of 
the clinic given by Patricia Edgar, and Gail Mc- 
Donald. The second clinic, “Nutrition—What Does 


It Mean To You?”, was presented by Patricia 
Sibbett and Helen Thomas. 

The May meeting honoring the senior dental 
hygiene students of the University of California, 
was the final activity of a busy spring for our 
association. 

The reports from our three component societies 
indicate that they, too, had had a busy year. Some 
of the activities included being speakers for voca- 
tional counseling in high schools and dental as- 
sistants’ classes; the preparation of a dental health 
education kit for use in schools; and raising money 
for the association’s Guy S. Millbury Scholarship 
Fund. 

We hope that by next year we will be five com- 
ponent groups in number. Plans are already under- 
way for the organization of the Redwood and the 
Peninsula areas. 

MILDRED LUBIMIR 


Wyoming Is on the Move 


Greeting to all from Wonderful Wyoming! Our 
annual meeting was held June 18, 19, and 20 in the 
beautiful Grand Teton Lodge at Moran, Wyoming 
which lies at the foot of the majestic Teton Range 
overlooking Jackson Lake. 

Our meeting was held in conjunction with the 
Wyoming State Dental Association Annual Meeting 
and since our new State Hygienist’s Association is 
just over one year old this was our first active par- 
ticipation in the Wyoming dental. family. 

At a dinner meeting held February 24 in the 
Peacock Room of the Gladstone Hotel in Casper, it 
was decided that our convention plans should cen- 
ter around the promotion of dental hygiene in 
Wyoming and promotion of Wyoming to dental 
hygienists. Our need for more hygienists is acute, 
and we would be more than pleased to tell any of 
you, who may be interested, more about our state 
and its opportunities if you would contact Donna 
Coyne at 1925 Kearney, Casper, Wyoming. 

Convention registration was held the afternoon of 
June 18, followed by an evening “Get Acquainted” 
gathering of our group and their families. Our 
sessions began the morning of June 19 with a gen- 
eral meeting, the opening address being given by 
our state advisor James Pepper, D.D.S. of Rawlins, 
member of the State Board of Dental Examiners. 
A luncheon for dental hygienists and assistants was 
followed by an afternoon business meeting and 
election of new officers. 

The theme for the table-clinic program was 
“Look What We’re Doing: Nationally and Locally.” 
Edna Thomas and Elizabeth Reynolds of Casper 
presented a résumé of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists, Association activities. Clinics were pre- 
sented in the areas of Pathology, by Donna Coyne 
and Virginia Anderson of Casper; Bacteriology, by 
Kathryn Carpenter of Casper; and Nutrition, by 
Jackie Manning of Thermopolis and Donna Mitt- 
ness of Laramie. 
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Though our membership is small and we are 
separated by many miles we are proud of our rapid 
progress under the able leadership of our state 
president, Donna Coyne. Our local groups are in- 
creasing their activity in public and school affairs 
and several of our girls have started periodic dinner 
meetings for the purpose of better state wide 
coordination. 

KATHRYN PEPPER CARPENTER 


Dental Hygiene and Public Relations 
Receives Boost from 
Maryland Members 


Our sixth year of activity opened with our 
Annual May Meeting, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
May 3, 1959. Members and guests were taken on a 
tour of Baltimore, with our Sherwood Gardens as 
the highlight of the trip. 

Our 1959-60 officers are as follows: president, 
Carolyn Morrison; vice-president, Janet Levitan; 
secretary, Phyllis Kagan; treasurer, Elaine Graham; 
trustees, Kay Parise, Helen Briggs, and Lillian 
Shenker. 

Our Table Clinic, “The Education of Your Dental 
Hygienist,” was presented by our clinicians, Jan 
Levitan Elaine Graham, and Jane Kirkley. The 
clinic which depicted a two-year course in dental 
hygiene, leading to a certificate and a four-year 
course leading to a B.S. Degree in Education, was 
chairmanned by Helen Briggs. 

President Midge Graham presented her report, 
which summed up our fifth year’s activity. We now 
boast of twenty-nine members, with two new appli- 
cations for membership yet to be approved. 

Our state association made headlines this year, 
when photographs of some of our members and 
articles appeared in local newspapers on several 
occasions. A film of the pageant in which we par- 
ticipated was shown on Baltimore TV, for two days 
of the meeting last year. 

Dental Hygiene and Public Relations received a 
boost from our membership, by means of dental 
hygiene brochures, which were distributed upon 
request to the United States Public Health Hos- 
pital, dentists, ladies’ auxiliary members, and 
prospective dental hygiene students. Lillian Shenker, 
who was appointed this year to the National Dental 
Health Committee, gave lectures on dental health 
in the Montgomery County Schools. 

June 5, 1958, we received information that a 
resolution had been passed by the Maryland State 
Dental Association, and the Alumni Association, 
University of Maryland Dental School, favoring an 
Oral Hygiene School in conjunction with the dental 
school. This is a step in the right direction, but 
it may be a few years before the plans materialize. 

Our Job Placement Committee has been function- 
ing for two years, and found to be very successful, 
for it has benefited the hygienists, dentists, and our 
association. 


Two social functions were scheduled this year. 
The one we always look forward to, the Annual 
Garden Party, was held at the home of our District 
V Trustee, Bertha Morgan, whom we are very 
proud to have as a member, and Past-President of 
our state association. The second was the first social 
function planned by the Southern Maryland As- 
sociation, which was a Christmas Dinner-Dance, at 
the Sphinx Club, Washington, D.C. Our social func- 
tions were well attended. 

The District V Meeting, held March, 1959, was 
well attended by the Maryland members, and our 
District V Trustee, Bertha Morgan, planned an 
excellent program, which was the biggest and best 
t date. A resume of the year’s activities was pre- 
sented at that time. The District V data was a great 
help in creating interest in the meeting. We should 
be proud of the splendid efforts of our own Fran 
Armentrout, as editor. 

Another project of equal importance is the form- 
ing of a Liaison Committee, of two dentists, one 
from Baltimore area, and one from Southern Mary- 
land area. Dr. Kyrle Preis has been appointed by 
the Baltimore City Dental Society and the South- 
ern Maryland Dental Society has not as yet ap- 
pointed a dentist from that area. 

An all-out membership campaign was launched 
by way of letters and telephone calls to all hy- 
gienists in Maryland who are at present not mem- 
bers of the state association. 

“The Mouthpiece,” our quarterly bulletin, is to 
date being sponsored by commercial firms. 

JAN LEvITAN 


Suburban Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
New Component Group, Organized 
in Pennsylvania State 


The enthusiasm and response of the first meeting 
of the Chester, Delaware and Montgomery County 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, was inspiring, for it 
echoed the need of an association in this area. 

The first meeting was held at the Towne House 
Restaurant, Media, Pennsylvania, March 18, 1959. 
After dinner and social communication, three com- 
mittees were organized, as follows: Constitution 
Committee, Edith Warren, Chairman; Nomination 
Comittee, Verne Witchey, Chairman; Program Com- 
mittee, Terry Mendenhall, Chairman. Plans have 
been arranged to alternate meeting places between 
counties, to make the association more accessible to 
members in remote areas. 

The Committees have planned a constitution, 
slate of officers, and program, for the second meet- 
ing, scheduled, May 27, 1959, at Weber’s Restaurant, 
Narberth, Pennsylvania. At this time Dr. Aaron 
Finkelman, will discuss ‘Industrial Dentistry.” All 
dental hygienists in this area are invited to attend 
this meeting, and are urged to contact Terry 
Mendenhall, 4684 State Road, Drexel Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Since the mailing list is limited at this time, 
many in this area have not been contacted, and 
those who have been missed should notify Terry 
Mendenhall of their desire to become members of 
The Suburban Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

The Philadelphia District Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation closed the formal meeting schedule with 
a Social Evening at the Celebrity Room, May 12, 
1959. We regret that we are to miss Mrs. Barbara 
Philbrick, our outgoing President, who will join her 
husband in his new dental career, Suellen Jones, 
Philadelphia District. member, represented our 
group at the state meeting in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

There is available to any dental groups for meet- 
ings, a tape recording “The Creation of the Dental 
Hygienist and the Problem of Her Legalization 
in. Pennsylvania,” by George S. Schlegel, D.DS., 
Reading, Pennsylvania. The time for delivery of this 
recording is forty-eight minutes. Miss Mary Grim, 
editor, Pennsylvania Dental Hygienists’ Journal, 
Good Street, Reading Pennsylvania, may be con- 
tacted for the loan of this unusual and interesting 
tape recording. 

Three group assemblies have kept the state mem- 
bers busy this spring, the first, The Annual Train- 
ing Conference of Public School Dental Hygienists, 
at Pennsylvania State University, April, 1959. Sixty- 
five members registered at the Nittany Lion Inn, 
for the three day session. The speakers were: Donald 
G. McGarey, Professor of Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, “Newer Concepts of Education”; 
Frances A. Stoll, R.D.H., Ed.D., Associate Professor 
of Dental Hygiene, Director of Courses for Dental 
Hygienists, Columbia University, New York, “Meth- 
ods of Health Education”; Arthur F. Davis, Profes- 
sor of Health Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Discussion Leader; Verling M. Votaw, M.A., 
Director of Product Research, Proctor and Gamble 
Company, “Motivation Factors”; Eleanor H. Ny- 
strom, R.D.H., Indiana, Pennsylvania, “Dental Hy- 
giene in the Indiana, Pennsylvania, Schools”; Ed- 
ward L. Matill, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Art, 
Pennsylvania State University, “Art Education.” 

The second group meeting, our “Alumnz Days,” 
University of Pennsylvania, scheduled in April, 1959. 
This annual two day session combines business, edu- 
cation, and social activities. Dr. Hugo Shafer and 
Miss R. Roberta Throne presented a “Visual Aids 
Clinic.” A reception was held at the dental school, 
many class reunion dinners, a fashion show, and 
last the senior class dance at Evans House. 

The University of Pennsylvania Dental Hygienists’ 
Alumne Association continues to publish and mail 
to all members a “News Bulletin.” 

Our third session was our Pennsylvania State 
Dental Hygienists’ Convention, held at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in May, 
1959. The Western Pennsylvania Society acted as 
hostess group for the Annual Meeting. 

Helen Geary acted as General Chairman for the 
meeting, and the following members carried out 


committee responsibilities: Program-Chairman, Alice 
Metcalf; Luncheon Entertainment, Edith 
Caserta; Registration, Helen Pearce; Clinics, Doris 
Winter; Publicity, Laura Zach; Local Arrange- 
ments, Louise Coira and Louise Kolonouski. 

Dorothy Clark, president, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted these annual meeting sessions, 
which included Dr, Louis S. Baroff, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who presented “Periodontics and 
the Hygienists’; ‘Tape recording by Dr. George 
Schlegel, Reading, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Gladys S. 
Meyers, Lancaster, Pennsylvania “Legalization of 
Dental Hygienists in the State”; Mr. Louis Ciancio, 
of the crime laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Tea at the Govenor’s Mansion, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: presi- 
dent, Margaret Linbenfelter; president-elect, Mar- 
jorie Smith; first vice-president, Marion W. Bell; 
second vice-president, Louise Kolonauski; third vice- 
president, Laura Zach; secretary-treasurer, Ella Ege; 
trustee, three years, Roberta ‘Throne; trustee, three 
years, Dorothy Clark; trustee, two years, Louise 
Coira, Helen Pearce; trustee, one year, Nancy 
Sontag, Hazel Snyder; Journal Editor, Mary Grim. 

DorotHy KIssiNGER 


Madison, Wisconsin Members Complete 
First Civil Defense Programs Conducted 
in Wisconsin 


The Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was held in Milwaukee, 
April 27 to 29, 1959, at the Schroeder Hotel and 
Milwaukee Auditorium, in conjunction with the 
Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Dental So- 
ciety. 

The first day’s program opened with the Invoca- 
tion presented by Father Staunton, S.J., Marquette 
University; The Welcome by Dr. H. S. Huxtable, 
retiring President, Wisconsin State Dental Society; 
Address by Elizabeth Pitz, retiring President, Wis- 
consin Dental Hygienists’ Association; Helen M. 
Garvey, President, ADHA, presented “Very Truly 
Yours—The ADHA”; Margaret E. Hunt, District VI 
Trustee, spoke on “Through The Looking Glass.” 
The remainder of the morning session was reserved 
for a business meeting. , 

The first session of the afternoon included a 
panel on the subject of “Problems? Let’s Discuss 
Them,” and the following members sat in on the 
discussion: June Komberac, Waukesha; Mary 
O'Neill, Mary Ceci, Gay Nelson, all of Milwaukee. 
Ruth Hart, Milwaukee, served as moderator. This 
was followed by Dr. J. J. LaMalfa, Milwaukee, who 
spoke on “An Adaptational Approach To Psy- 
choneurosis.” 

The second day’s program gave us Dr. L. D. 
Pankey, Coral Gables, Florida, on “Practice Man- 
agement.” The Annual President’s Luncheon was 
scheduled for the noon time session, at which time 
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Elizabeth Pitz was presented with an engraved 
medallion, a token presented each year to the re- 
tiring President of our state association. Of special 
interest was a style show by the Edwards Fur Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, which revealed new styles in 
dresses and furs. Following the Luncheon, our mem- 
bers attended a lecture on Civil Defense, by Dr. 
Carl G. Dunst, Milwaukee. Dr. Marjorie Houston, a 
member of the Northwestern University faculty, 
then spoke on “Newer Concepts Dealing With the 
Periodontal Tissue.” 

The Marquette University Dental Hygiene Alumni 
Dinner was held in the evening, and Dr. A. E. 
Kopp, incoming President of the Wisconsin State 
Dental Society gave us an after dinner “pep talk.” 
Members of the first graduating class from Mar- 
quette University of fifty years ago were honored, 
as well as those who were graduated twenty-five 
years ago. Julie Bucholtz, Milwaukee, was presented 
with a silver platter, honoring her selection by class- 
mates and faculty as the most ideal hygienist of the 
1958 class. The Milwaukee American Legion Men’s 
Chorus provided musical entertainment. 

The third and last day of the meeting included a 
Brunch and Business Meeting, with election and 
installation of officers. The newly elected officers 
are: Lillian Teletzke, Milwaukee, president; Donna 
Hyland, Madison, president-elect; Mary Donovan, 
Madison, vice-president; Mary Lou Masik, Mil- 
waukee, secretary; Gay Nelson, Milwaukee, treas- 
urer; Betty Pitz, Madison, and Lois Ranizewski, Mil- 
waukee, Board of ‘Trustees. Table Clinics were 
scheduled in the afternoon by Nancy Doolan and 
Marilyn Moss, Milwaukee, who demonstrated 
“Games and Gimmicks in Dental Health,’ and 
Donna Hyland, Madison, who demonstrated ‘The 
Dental Hygienist in Civil Defense.” 

The Milwaukee County Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation met in February, 1959, at Marquette Uni- 
versity for a program, presented by Irene Rogge, 
member, at which time she showed her collection of 
slides taken while in Europe. The month of May, 
1959, the group met at the home of Mary Ceci, for 
a spaghetti dinner. 

Madison members have the distinction of com- 
pleting the first training program for dental hy- 
gienists in civil defense conducted in Wisconsin. 
This program was developed by Mr. Richard E. 
Wilson, Madison Civil Defense Director, with the 
assitance and cooperation of the Madison Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. The training period con- 
sisted of ten hours and took place during February 
and March, 1959. Dr. C. K. Kincaid, Madison Health 
Commissioner and Co-Director for Health Services, 
Madison Civil Defense Organization, expressed the 
belief that dental hygienists, because of their spe- 
cialized education, are well qualified with pre- 
requisites for participation in a variety of emer- 
gency medical activities. Certificates signifying com- 
pletion of the course were awarded to the members 
after the final session. 

New Officers of the Madison group, elected in 


~ 


January, 1959, are: president, Sue Winkler; vice- 
president, Kathy Kubash; secretary-treasurer, Mary 
Klinge. In March, a social evening was held at 
Amato’s Restaurant, Madison, and the final meeting 
of the year, held in May, was a dinner at The Pines 
Restaurant, Middleton, with the Marquette clinic 
instructors as guests. 

Elizabeth Pitz, Madison, conducted a discussion, 
January, 1959, with sixty-seven freshman student 
nurses, Madison General Hospital. The purpose of 
this discussion “Your Personal Dental Hygiene,” 
was to help the students to a better understanding 
of the importance of dental hygiene. This was so 
successful that the Director of Health Services at 
the hospital expressed the desire to include this 
subject in the regular curriculum for student nurses. 

Fox Cities hygienists met in February, 1959, for a 
dinner-meeting at the Athern Hotel, Oshkosh, to 
head Dr. Robert A. Schoenwetter speak on “Ortho- 
dontia.” Dr. Schoenwetter viewed slides, discussed 
such subjects as growth, and thumb-sucking, and 
answered the members’ many questions. Joan Grun- 
wald was Chairman for this excellent meeting. The 
March, 1959, meeting was a talk on the subject 
“Hypnosis,” given by Dr. Paul H. Jacobi, Neenah, 
who has studied specifically in this field. The dinner 
meeting was held at the Menasha Hotel, with 
Dorothy Keune and Irene Lee taking charge of ar- 
rangements. Dr. Neil B. Brahe, Appleton, presented 
a program on “Creative Thinking,” at the April 
meeting. This meeting was held at Babe Van 
Camp’s Super Club, Appleton, with Sheila Stultz as 
Chairman. The final meeting of the year was held 
in May, 1959, at the home of Ruth Sutliff, Oshkosh, 
and was a social meeting centered around a potluck 
dinner enjoyed by all. IRENE LEE 


Hawaii Dental Hygienists Participate 
in National Children’s Dental Health 
Week, February 9-14, 1959 


The theme of our two week window display at 
the Home Insurance’ Company in downtown Hono- 
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lulu was “Unlock Your Smile.” This was put on by 
the dental hygienists employed by the Department 
of Public Instruction. Our objective was to em- 
phasize to the children and parents the importance 
and need for better teeth. 

February 14, 1959, the third graders of Alvah 
Scott Elementary School put on a dental health pro- 
gram on KONA-TV. This program was mainly for 
our younger audience. : 

A newspaper article initiated the public to ob- 
serve our display and also to view the TV program. 

MARY PEKELO 


Hawaii Dental Hygienists’ Association 


These enthusiastic and agressive officers promise 
interesting things for the Hawaii Dental Hygienists’ 
Association in 1959. 


From left to right: President-Elect, Catherine 
George; Secretary; Elaine Levine; President, Janet 
Kawano; Treasurer, June Takenaka; Vice-President 
(missing from picture) Dorothy Yoshizumi. 


MSDHA BULLETIN STAFF 
Zora Efner; Frances Shook, editor; Virginia Savage 


At MSDHA OpeEN House 

Back row: Ernestine Nacke, Margaret Swanson, 


Dorothy Fosket, Virginia Savage, Betty Quinn, Front 
row: Charlotte Wetherald, Sally Meyer. 


PROGRESS REPORT OF THE ACHIEVEMENT TESTING PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 141) 


confronted with the task of constructing a second 
draft of each examination, taking into consideration 
the suggestions made by the dental hygiene school 
faculties. 

Two subject areas, Dental Anatomy and Pathology, 
have reached final development and have been dis- 
tributed to the schools for test trial at this time. 
Because of heavy examination schedules and early 
commencement programs, some schools will not be 
able to administer the tests until the fall semester. 

As soon as test results are available, complete re- 
ports on this first experimental study will be pre- 
pared and distributed to the schools. Arrangements 
have been made with The Psychological Corpora- 
tion to prepare these reports. ‘These reports will in- 
clude an evaluation of each item and an evaluation 


of the tests as a whole, thus furnishing comparative 
data for each school. 

Because of the care that has gone into the con- 
struction of these examinations, the Committee feels 
that they should be sound evaluating instruments. 
However, the Committee continues to emphasize the 
fact that this is an experimental study. Statistical 
procedures developed after the tests have been ad- 
ministered will indicate the discriminatory value of 
each question and the difficulty level of the items 
and tests. These tests are not infallible yardsticks, 
indicating precisely what a future dental Hygienist 
should be taught. ‘They represent a compilation of 
the thoughts of many who have a sincere interest 
in studying and improving the educational processes 
necessary to produce well qualified dental hygienists. 
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Tentative Program, Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting, ADHA, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel 
New York City, September 13-17, 1959 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


2:00-5:00 P.M. 
5:00-7:00 P.M. 


SEPTEMBER 14 


Delegates’ Conference Breakfast, Yacht Lounge Pron 


7:30-9:30 A.M. 
9:00-4:00 P.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
1:00 P.M. 


1:45 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


‘TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
9:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. 
g:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M.-4:30 P.M. 


Registration, Theatre Entrance 
President’s Reception, Yacht Lounge 


Registration, Theatre Entrance eens 

Opening Meeting of House of Delegates, Theatre 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION, Theatre 

Presiding: Mrs. Helen Garvey, Detroit, Michigan, President, American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association 

Invocation: Rabbi Harry Gordon, New York City, N.Y. 

Greetings: Representative of American Dental Association 

Response: Miss ‘Tillie Ginsburg, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, President Elect ADHA 

Address: Mrs. Helen Garvey, President, ADHA 

“A Philosophy of Organizational Planning—Key to Professional Survival,” 
George W. Fotis, President, Geo. Fotis and Associates, Management Consult- 
ants, New York City, New York 

“Dental Health Education in the Los Angeles City Schools,” John F. Downing, 
D.D.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 


15 ? 
Registration, Theatre Entrance get fer ced 


Reference Committees of the House of Delegates, Studios ABCD & FE 
TABLE CLINICS, Coliseum 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 


9:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M, 
1:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


Registration, Theatre Entrance 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION, Theatre 
Presiding: Miss Anne Ragsdale, Atlanta, Georgia, Second Vice-President, ADHA 
“How to Enjoy the Practice of Dental Hygiene as Seen by a Periodontist,” 
Ross Waltzer, D.D.S., Tulsa, Okla. 
“The Dental Hygienist Takes a Look at Herself,’ Thomas K. Barber, D.DS., 
Chicago, Illinois 
“Hypnodontics” (speaker unconfirmed at this date) 
PRESIDENT’S LUNCHEON, Barbizon Room 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION, Theatre 
Presiding: Miss Edna Bradbury, Cambridge, Massachusetts, First Vice-President 
Panel “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
Participants: 
“Where Have We Been?” Miss Marjorie Thornton, Past President, Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association 
“Where Are We and What Have We Accomplished?”’, Miss Sarah FE. Hill, 
Past President, American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
“Where Are We Heading?”, Dr. March K. Fong, Past President, American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association 
Moderator/Summarizer, Shirley Shannon Asche, Program Chairman, 1959 
Second Meeting House of Delegates, Theatre 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1959 


9:00 A.M.-11:00 A.M, 
9:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


Registration, Theatre Entrance 
Third Meeting House of Delegates, Theatre 
Meeting Board of ‘Trustees 
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- OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Miss Tillie Ginsburg, President-Elect ....604 N. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Edna Bradbury, First Vice-President ................+ss0005 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Anne Ragsdale, Second Vice-President ...... 490 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Mae Sarsfield, Third Vice-president ....255 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Margaret E. Swanson, Executive Secretary .............. s+eeeee+-100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

TRUSTEES 

Miss’ M, Garlita Phelps, District 32 Pearl St., Brandon, Vt. 
Miss Elma Lou Cashion, District VI ....... Winchester, Tenn. 
Miss: Beth M. Ginn, Past President .......604 N. 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 


To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify Central 
Office of all changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 


President—Mrs. Betty Dickey, 2612 South 21st Street, Birmingham 
Alabama ............ .Secretary—Miss Bernice John; U.S.A.F. Hospital, Maxwell A.F, Base 


° President—Mrs. Carol Werkmeister, 430 South Miller Rd., Scottsdale 
a . Secretary—Mrs. Betty Poe, 4512 North 10th Street, Phoenix 


President—Miss Dorothy Ricketts, 147 Rivercliff, Little Rock 
Arkansas ............ .Secretary—Miss Anita Ward, 808 North Hyatt Street, Monticello 


* President—Miss Marion Ghiselli, 1312 Fountain Street, Alameda 
California (Northern) . . Seeretary—Miss Kathryn ‘Bassett, 862 Coleman Avenue. Menlo Park 


President-—Mrs. Wilma Lowman, 2714 Crestmoore Place, Los Angeles 
California (Southern) - - Secretary—Mrs. Florean Dearth, 837 Penn Street, El Segundo 


President—Miss Margaret Derivan, 3705 East Colfax, Denver 
Golorado: Secretary—Miss E, Sandra Brown, 650 Hudson, Denver 


. President—Mrs. Eleanor Figlar, 65 Clemens Avenue, Trumbull 
Connecticut ......... .Secretary—Miss Eileen Moore, 102 Aldine Street, Bridgeport 


President—Mrs. Suzanne Kaufman, 6 Fairfax Blvd., Fairfax, Wilmington 
Secretary—Mrs, Helen Melrath, 81 Madison Drive, Newark 


President—Miss Helen Laucas, 1565 Colonial Terrace, Arlington, Virginia 
District of Columbia . . Secretary—Miss Patricia Sheller, 4854 Western Avenue, N.W., Washington 16 
. President—Miss Georgianne Logan, 909 N.W. 76th Street, Miami 

Florida . . Secretary—Miss Patricia White, 65 N.W, 106th Street, Miami Shores 


President—Mrs. Arline Handley, 2708 Pineland 
Georgia ee Secretary—Mrs, Helen Adams, 75 Rumson Road, N.E., 


ee President—Mrs. Janet Kawano, 847-12th Avenue, Honolulu 
Secretary—Mrs. Phil Levin, 623 Pumehana Street, Honolulu 


President—Mrs. Viola Johnson, 8051 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 19 
« Secretary—Miss Patricia Boyle, 8251 South Sagamon, Chicago 20 


President—Miss Juanita Schisler, R.R. $5, Mt. Vern 
« Secretary—Miss Nancy Dudding, 401 North Jordan ‘arenes, Bloomington 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Illinois .. 


Indiana . 


I President—Miss Doris Guttenfelder, 2816 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 
OWA Secretary—Miss Elaine Cohen, 7161 Wilshire Blvd., Des Moines 


K President—Mrs. Dorothy Graber, 1140 Gage, Topeka 
AMSAS Secretary—Miss Dora Kaufman, 2221 Jardine Drive, Wichita 


President—Mis Anne V. Lewis, 1745 Newbury Road, Louisville 
Kentucky eee Secretary—Mrs, Barbara Birtles, 3010 Wirth Avenue, Louisville 


ee President—Miss Helen Bordelon, 418 Pujo Street, Lake Charles 
LOUISIANA Secretary—Miss Nan Payne, 940 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 


President—Mrs. Dorothy Hayward, 91 Fairview Augusta 
Secretary—Miss Nancy Nutting, RFD No. 1, Oxford 


President—Mrs. Carolyn Morrison, 4740 Bradley Blvd., Chevy Chase 
« » Secretary—Mrs. Phyllis T. Kagan, 3426 Tulane Drive, West Hyattsville 


Maryland ......... 
Massachusetts . 


President—Miss Bernice Wykes, 198 Marlboro Street, Boston 
« » Secretary—Mrs. Beri N. Hegarty, 32 Sutcliffe Avenue, Canton 
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President—Miss Elizabeth Quin, 14925 Sorrento, Detroit 
Michigan ... . ++ Seeretary—Mrs, Dorothy Fosket, 411 North Adams, Ypsilanti 


President—Miss Janet Spoodis, 5041 Yvonne Terrace, 9 
. . Secretary—Miss Nancy Nelson, 145 South Chatsworth, St. Pau 


Minnesota ......... 


ae . President—Miss Betty Anderson, 242 yoy Street, Jackson 
Mississippi weeeeeeeeeeSecretary—Miss Marie Rutledge, Box 522, Greenwood 


1 1 President—Mrs. Marceline Day, 805 West Springs, Boonville 
Missouri bd * Secretary—Miss Mary Ann Porch, 3220 Quincy Drive, Kansas City 


President—Miss Carolyn Bussier, 1672 Van Dorn, Lincoln 
Nebraska © Secretary—Miss Lona Mae Lowell, 3204 Avenue A, Kearney 


President—Miss Doris Pratt, 11 Wheelock Street, Manchester 
» Secretary—Mrs. Virginia Mahon, 86%4 North Spring Street, Concord 


New Hampshire ... 


President—Mrs. Louise G, Thorpe, 13% Shady Lane, Fanw 
New Jersey eee ee Secretary—Miss Antoinette Lombardi, 363 Washington y Cliffside Park 


N Y k President—Miss Lynn Canfield, 40 Houghton Circle, Corning 
Cw YOrK ........... « Secretary—Miss Patricia Mokrohisky, 40 Houghton Circle, Corning 
* President—Mrs. Vee C. Hoppe, 521 A Wakefield Drive, Charlotte 
North Carolina + + «© « © « Secretary—Miss Isabel Holbrook, 225 North Torrance Street, Charlotte 
Ohi President—Mrs. Joanne Toler, 10722 Lee Avenue, Cleveland 
WO eee eee Secretary—Mrs. Carol Hunter, 1073 Northwest Blvd., Columbus 
Oklah President—Mrs. Ann S. Luff, 4256 East 24th Place, Tulsa 
oma ........... »Secretary—Miss Patricia Dunn, 4627 South Quaker, Tulsa 
President—Mrs. Verona Schulz, 2400 N.W. 88th, Vancouver, Washington 
Oregon ee Secretary—Mrs. Wilma Magee, Route 1, Box 124, Newberg 
° President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelter, 4200 Cortland Avenue, Altoona 
Pennsylvania ....... . .Seoretary—Mrs. Ella Ege, 503 High Bivd., Shillington 
President—Mrs. Barbara Brown, 266 Carolina Street, Providence 
Rhode Island ....... . » Secretary—Miss Pauline Devuyst, 43 Wells Street, Woonsocket 
* President—Miss Jean Stines, 512 Courtland Apts., Greenville 
South Carolina . + +++.» Secretary—Mrs. Kay Howland, 62 Fernwood Lane, Greenville 
President—Mrs. Janet W. Krenzel, 608% St. Joe, Rapid City 
South Dakota . © +eeee-e . Secretary—Miss Rose DeHeer, 411 West 5th Avenue, Mitchell 
President—Miss Mary Alice Brown, 626 Doctors Bldg., Nashville 
Tennessee ............Secretary—Mrs, Elizabeth Powers, 910 Maple Drive, Memphis 
T President—Mrs. Lois Willmann, 806 St. Matthews Court, Gonzeles 
CXAS Secretary—Miss Wanda Johnson, 3806 Eastside, Houston 
President—Mrs. Ruth McKenzie. 140 Loomis, Burlington 
+Secretary—Mrs. Carol Winnett, 186 Pine Street, Burlington 
Vi = President—Mrs. Ola Brady, 52 Chandler Street, Andrews A.F.B., Wash., D.C. 
irginia ee ee Secretary—Miss Marion C, Lugar, 6606 Patterson Avenue, Richmond 
° President—Mrs. Mary Ann Atkinson, 14702 S.E. 37th, Bellevue 
Washington ree Secretary—Mrs. Alice Tronquet, 1714 East 90th, Seattle 


— President—Mrs. Martha Foster, 1021 Stadium Place, Charleston 
West Virginia + + Secretary—Mrs. Helen Nolan, 2022 Enslow Boulevard, Huntington 


Wisco in President—Mrs. Lillian Teletzke, 623 North 51st Street, Milwaukee 
ms se 0600666 © ©» Secretary—Miss Mary Lou Masik, 2037 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 


* President—Mrs. Donna Coyne, 1925 Kearney, Casper 
Wyoming ee eee eee Secretary—Miss Donna Mitteness, 1010 Grand Ave., Laramie 


MEDICAL ORAL HYGIENIST WANTED 

PERSONNEL EXCHANGE, INC. Oral hygienist wanted to promote a pro- 
1406 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. gram of dental health education and provide 
RI 6-0839 ; RI 6-9654 prophylaxis and applications of fluoride to 
THERESE MENDENHALL, R.D.H. school children on a demonstration basis. Re- 
Screening quirements: Certificate from an accredited 
i a school of dental hygiene; eligibility for li- 

oO SNISTS, DENTISTS, CHAIR 3 are 
prep censure in Alabama. Salary: $3360-$4320 plus 
ALL ALI IED FIELDS , mileage and per diem. Liberal personnel 
MARION ENTIN RN. DIRECTOR policies; retirement plan; Social Security. For 


further information, contact Personnel Offi- 
cer, State Health Department, State Office 
Building, Montgomery 4, Alabama. 


HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION—JULY, 1959 165, 
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“THIS SAVES ME 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS A YEAR!” 


Just about half my patients should use Dental Floss. And I recommend 
it for both periodontal cases and routine use. 


Instructing patients how to use it is time-consuming. And time 
is money to me. So I| give them one of these folders, “How to Use 


Dental Floss.” Approved by the ADA. 


Why don’t you send for a generous supply? Just use the cou- 
pon below. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Department D 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


(quantity) 


Name 


Address 


r 
: Please send me free folders on how to use Dental Floss (offer limited to U.S.A.). 
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Non-cariocenic GUM 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Fruit, 
Cinnamon, Clove, Grape and Licorice 


GARLESS 
RMINT 


Non-cariocenic MINTS 


Mint, Lime, Clove, Wintergreen, 
Wild Cherry, Choco-Drops and Licorice. 
Also Sugarless Fruit Drops and Cough Drops. 


Available at drug stores, department and health food shops. 
Samples and literature, including Patient Distribution Fold- 
ers, upon request. Please give druggist’s name and address. 


AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., NAPERVILLE, ILL 


ROTECTION 


@ DENTAL HYGIENIST: For established dental 
i Q practice in modern, air-conditioned office in college 
17) town. Address inquiries to Dr. Thomas A. Wise, 307 

West University Avenue, Champaign, Illinois. 
fi 


Crescent Polishers 


DENTAL HYGIENIST: Excellent opportunity in a : 
private office practice. Address inquiries to Dr. Frank 

S. Titchenal, 8516 State Street, East St. Louis, Illinois, 

Telephone: Drexel 3-4180. 


DENTAL HYGIENIST for established dental health 
program in well equipped, modern health depart- 
ment. Salary range $4320.00 to $5400.00 per year, plus 
liberal travel allowance. Write to: 

J. H. White, M.D., Director 


@ Permanently 
Mounted 


@ Assures Safety Weld County Health Department 
for Patient 
Greeley, Colorado 
@ Won't Come 


DENTAL HYGIENIST: We have a position for a 
graduate dental hygienist in our Industrial Dental 
Program. Excellent working conditions. Liberal em- 
ployee benefits. Please contact Mr. C. ‘Trenary, Per- 


Loose 


(escent DENTAL MFG. 


1839 S. Pulaski Road | 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


sonnel Manager, Victor Chemical Works, Box No. 
1966, Butte, Montana, Phone: 2-1215. 


aN F, for caries-active patients 
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...is the profession’s 


For very good reason, Py-co-pay is the out- 
standing first choice of the dental profession 
among toothbrushes. That reason is 
superiority... 


In design—first in professional standards— 
small, narrow head 1" long; uniformly trim- 
med bristles; straight, rigid 6" handle. 


In patient benefits—fits better in lingual areas, 
covers each brushing position thoroughly; 
patented “‘Duratized’’* natural bristles last 
longer. Nylon and natural brushes are “‘Ster- 
atized”’* to inhibit bacteria for the effective 
life of the brush. 


PLUS THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Py-co-TIP—flexible rubber tip for interdental 
stimulation. 

@ Choice of bristle texture to meet every need 
—medium, hard and extra hard nylon; 
“Softex”’ multi-tufted nylon; hard natural. 
Junior brush in medium nylon. 

@ Widely distributed thru retail stores so that 
patients can easily follow their dentist’s specific 
recommendations. 

@ Available to the profession at special low 
prices for patient instruction in oral hygiene. 

*T.M. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


recommended by more dentists than any other toothbrush 


‘‘favorite toothbrush’’ 
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Denti} 
Cremeé 


DENTURE 
CLEANSING 
CREAM 


vide an ideal combination for quick, thorough 
cleansing—food particles, plaque and stains are 
removed from teeth and denture without danger 
to delicate detail. 

The Denture Brush, functionally designed 
with two tufts of resilient yet sturdy bristles, 
reaches all parts of the denture. Dentu-Creme’s 
foaming action helps cleaning power penetrate 
every crevice and groove. 

Dentu-Creme can be used with confidence on 
all denture materials .. . it is more effective than 
ordinary tooth paste or mild soap, and so much 
safer than harsh alkaline chemicals or gritty 
household cleansers. 

Patients will appreciate your recommendation 
of these fine products which are pleasant to use 
..,. and far better for the denture, too! 


is a career of service to the Dental Profession 
..... one in which you play a vital role in 
maintaining the health of our nation. 


Your Trubyte Dealer Representative can, in turn, be of service 
to you. You can depend upon him for reliable information and 
advice concerning quality dental products. 


The Dentists’ Supply Company of New York, York, Pa. 


ASSOCIATION 
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